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Watch Your Step! 


It’s the BIG WORD of this buyer’s market 


Competition today demands that Credit team up with Sales for 
maximum profit-volume. BUT it must be SOUND credit. You 
need the step-by-step operational facts compiled for you in the 
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1955 CREDIT MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL LAWS 


The ONLY Commercial Law Book Written Specifically for Credit Executives 


you need the state-by-state round-up of VITAL to Your operation is a ready-to-use 


latest developments in laws governing digest of the new Revenue Code Re- 
AO Conditional Sales, Chattel Mortgages, As- vision Law, the most important changes 
signment of Accounts Receivable, Factors’ in a decade. The MANUAL has them.— 
Liens, Insurance Exemptions, Collection of The Pennsylvania Uniform Commercial 
Claims on Estates, Assumed Names, Bulk Code, both for your company's business in 
Sales, Mechanics’ and Landlords' Liens, the state and because a Code may become 
State Bond Laws, Rights of Married Women an issue in Your state. Look to the MANUAL 
... in the MANUAL. for the details. 







‘CS Which HAS the MANUAL? 


Better to have on your desk, and in layman's language, a 
legal guide to safe transaction from order to check, than 
a long face for the mistakes that could have been avoided. 
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BONUS VALUES: New services for handy reference, among them definitions of insurance 
terms, classification and description of stock certificates, bonds and investment management 
trusts—Names and addresses of chief Government contracting agencies—and many other 
special aids to successful management. 


ly + 
SPECIAL PRICE TO MEMBERS: $8.95 REGULAR PRICE: $10.00 


Aug N.B. The supply is limited, so Mail Your Order Today To 








PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
229 Fourth Avenue New York 3, N.Y. 
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Editorial 


QA Friend to All 


—o~F WORLDLY goods He possessed but little. He was poor, very poor, in 

{2} material things. In spiritual values He was the richest man that ever trod this 

S74 earth. These riches He shared with all mankind. That heritage is enjoyed 
today by those who would know its blessing and its comfort. 

He was meek but also courageous when need be. He rejected temptation though 
it was repeatedly set before Him. He was grateful for even the most trivial inter- 
estedness and respect. He loved His family; the years of His adolescence are concisely 
but fully summarized by the historical fact of His obedience. Physically He was 
strong, as His great burdens witness. Did He not carry the cross to Calvary? 


HE WAS LEARNED and understanding. He traveled little but His words and His 

life were known to all the world. He was forgiving even in the hour of His death. 
He was tolerant of the judge who sentenced Him though He knew Pontius Pilate 
sought to wash away the guilt of the cruel judgment even before He was led away 
to sacrifice. He was a friend to all; and to those who scoffed and jeered He was 
tolerant. 

He was understanding. He was unselfish. His generosity was limitless. He was 
sympathetic to the rich and the downtrodden. He was loyal to His temporal 
government. 

He was a peaceful man. 

He is history’s outstanding character. Kings and queens, heroes and conquerors 
of all time are commonplace beside Him. 

He loved freedom—He broke the chain of slavery that bound the souls of men. 


7eore WONDER His birthday is celebrated throughout the world. His 
teachings constitute the principles by which men of peace and good will are 
guided. 

Irrespective of religion or creed, clan or distinction, color or station, the world 
will never, can never forget Him. For as His birth was heralded by the Star of 
Bethlehem, His life and His love spread hope to all in need of comfort. 

Let us on this Natal Day of our Redeemer pay homage in special service to 
His manifold blessings. 

Merry Christmas! 
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HENRY H. HEIMANN, 
Executive Vice President 
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THE DECEMBER COVER 


HERE’S a twofold touch of the ro- 

mance of Americana in the story of 
the Norton Company of Worcester, 
Mass., and in the picture herewith. One 
story is the familiar but ever inspira- 
tional account of the progress from 
meager beginnings when ingenuity and 
hard work are given the blessing of 
free enterprise. The other is part of 
the explanation of that progress, with 
the managements of Sales, Treasury 
and Credit operation dovetailing their 
efforts. 

Here are (left to right) Donald L. 
Price, sales manager of the Norton 





Company; William J. Magee, treasurer; 
and Robert W. Johnstone, credit man- 


ager. 
As a small pottery manufacturing 

company, the Norton Company opened 

its doors in 1860, and 13 years later it 


began making emery wheels. Incorpo-— 


ration came in 1885. Now Norton is one 
of the world’s largest manufacturers of 
abrasives and important also to pro- 
duction of grinding machines, with sev- 
eral thousand employees, warehouses 
throughout this country, and 12 over- 
seas plants, in Europe, Australia and 
South Africa. 

Mr. Price had his humble beginnings 
at Norton in 1920, as a mail boy. From 
stock man, sales engineer, abrasives 
engineer, and field engineer, he moved 
into the eastern region sales manager- 
ship in 1952, and since Feb. 1, 1954 has 
been company sales manager. He is an 
alumnus of Clark University and Har- 
vard’s advanced management program 
(1947) . 

Mr. Magee joined Norton in 1930 as a 
certified public accountant, graduate of 
Northeastern University and Boston U. 
Appointed controller in 1934, he be- 
Came assistant treasurer seven years 
later and treasurer in 1946. He is treas- 
urer also of the affiliated Norton Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd., Norton Behr- 
Manning Overseas, Inc., and the Indian 
Hill Company. 

The rise of Credit Manager John- 
stone in the company is briefed in con- 
hection with his presentation of an un- 


credit problem, starting on page 
6. 
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ASHINGTO 


@_ Now rtuart the downpour of ballots is over 
and Hurricane “Elemule” has passed out to a sea 
of caterwaulings and gloatings, what will the 
harvest be? Will some promising economic proj- 
ects of the Administration or the new Congress 
be washed out in a game of political water polo? 
One fair certainty is that a whisker majority 
won't override vetoes. Nor is there a possibility 
of repetition of the Great Hamstring of Herbert 
Hoover’s closing months of office following the 
vilification which smeared a black page of poli- 
tics that America never will forget. 

With the razor-thin majority in the Senate and 
neither party able to claim all the merits or be 
saddled with all the demerits, cooperation would 
seem the simple strategy for both. But what’s 
simple about politics? 


@ Speaxine of simplification, in the interest of 
encouraging a larger flow of private capital 
abroad, the Foreign Operations administration 
has streamlined the rules governing its invest- 
ment guarantee program. This insurance plan, 
voted in 1948, is for the protection of U.S. in- 
vestors against being unable to get their money 
out of foreign countries because of currency ex- 
change restrictions, and against loss from invest- 
ments being taken over by foreign governments. 
To date, 67 guarantee contracts, totaling $47,- 
601,000 in insurance protection, have been made. 


@_ INTERESTING, in view of the election results, 
will be the outcome of the farmers’ national ref- 
erendum December 14th on acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the 1955 cotton acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas, set by Ezra T. Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture, at the lowest level the law 
allows. A 15 per cent cutback of allotment puts 
the total at 18,113,208 acres, and the marketing 
quota is 10 million bales. 


@_ Repuction from 5 to 3 per cent of the inter- 
est rate on disaster loans to business companies 
by the Small Business Administration was made 
to provide a uniform rate and is retroactive only 
to interest on unpaid portions of such loans. The 
interest rate on disaster loans to help rebuild 
homes was 3 per cent and is unchanged. 


@. A.LeviaTion of shortage in domestic copper 
supplies and maintenance of employment in cop- 
per-consuming plants are the double aim of ac- 
tions taken by the Department of Commerce. 
First came the decision to distribute Government- 
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accumulated copper, released by the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, to companies facing shut. 
downs for lack of metal. Then special require. 
ments were set for filing export license applica. 
tions for refined copper, copper scrap and cop. 
per-base alloy scrap. 


@_ Business headaches of a political capital, with 
a high turnover rate of personnel through exces. 
sive movement in and out of federal jobs, pro. 
duce more shooting pains than a downswing in 
total employment, Philip Young, chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, told the District of 
Columbia Bankers Association, meeting at White 
Sulphur Springs. In 1953, he pointed out, federal 
employment in the Washington area dropped 
25,600, a nominal number, but overall there were 
59,000 jobs vacated, necessitating appointment 
of more than 34,000 persons. Not good—not for 
home purchases or investments in large appli. 
ances or furniture. 


@ Wirth eEarnincs this year approximating $20 
millions for a new high, loans by the Inter. 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop. 
ment will be at $350 millions for the current 
fiscal year, according to Eugene Black, president. 
Of the total $1.827 billions loaned by the institu- 
tion, 65 per cent of the funds came from the 
United States. 


@_ Suspension of the import tax of two cents a 
pound on copper was voted in both houses; one 
year, until June 30, 1955, in the Senate measure, 
two years in the House bill . . . Duty-free trade 
with the Philippines for 18 months more, to 
January 1, 1956, is provided in a House-passed 
measure. 


@. WHEN the General Services Administration 
announced it would pay market prices for lead 
and zinc—and refused lead offerings at 1414 and 
14 cents—the down trend in those metal markets 
experienced braking, as comment spread that 
higher prices would be seen again before long. 


@. Tuat the staff of a special House committee 
appeared to be embarked upon “one of the most 
revolutionary concepts in the history of Amer 
ican government” in recommending complete 
federal control of tax-exempt organizations, was 
the charge made to the committee by Arthur S. 
Adams, president of the American Council o 
Education. 
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q Economists here saw currency convertibility 


doing a Paul Bunyan stride forward with the 
United Kingdom’s announcement of retirement 
of its debt in full to the International Monetary 
Fund, by a $112 million repayment. That means 
half of the $1,149 millions advanced to member 
nations by the Fund now has been repaid. Fur- 
thermore, the rate of repayment was on the rise. 










@ Movement by an increasing number of com- 
mercial banks to set up their own programs to 
provide credit for home improvement loans, thus 
ignoring FHA Title 1 and making this kind of 
loan a private business matter, is noted by the 
instalment credit commission of the American 
Bankers Association. The commission sees the 
FHA Act of 1954, with its restrictions, giving 
the trend a helpful push, and calls more profit- 
able an operation in which the bank sets up its 
own reserve against future losses instead of pay- 
ing a premium for FHA insurance. 















@ Facivities for annual capacity by year-end 
1956 to process 37,500 tons of titanium ingot into 
mill products are aimed at by the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization to meet needs of the military 
and defense production. A similar interim goal 
of tonnage of titanium melting facilities was an- 
nounced in February. 









( ReversAt of a nine months drop was the sig- 
nificant point in the Department of Commerce 
announcement that gross national product for the 
second quarter was at an annual rate of $356 
billions, approximately $200 millions above the 
first quarter mark. The Department attributed 
the rise, slight as it was, to an offsetting of re- 
duced federal spending by increasing consumer 
outlays and private construction expenditures. 

Whereupon President Eisenhower foresaw “‘an 
improving state of economic welfare,” basing 
his analysis on a number of statistics. He cited 
diminishing unemployment, the beginning of a 
rise in retailer sales, continued high expenditures 
on plant and equipment, new construction con- 
tracts totaling more than a year before, im- 
proved inventory adjustment and “great strength” 
in the financial markets. 














@ New regulations to conform to the expanded 
home ownership program under the Housing Act 
of 1954 have been issued by Commissioner Nor- 
man P. Mason. Of special interest is the lowering 
of the required down payment for purchase of 
new homes. Now an insured mortgagee is al- 
lowed a loan ratio of 95 per cent of appraised 
value up to $9,000, plus 75 per cent of value above 
$9,000 for a maximum mortgage value of $20,- 
000. Thus only $1,200 down payment is needed 
on a FHA evaluated $12,000 new home, mort- 


gageable at $10,800. Repayment term is extended 
lo 30 years, cutting monthly payments. 














More THAN $145 millions of new materials 
will he purchased in this fiscal year by the Gov- 








ernment for its national defense minimum stock- 


pile of 22 critical and strategic materials, says 
Mobilizer Arthur Flemming. But how much addi- 
tional will go into the long-term stockpile set up 
hy the Administration last spring is not made 
known. In all, $900 millions is budgeted for 
stockpile but not all for new materials. The 
long-term purchases of new items will come out 
of $355 millions budgeted to various activities, 
and $400 millions in materials acquired under 
the borrowing authority of the Defense Produc- 
tion Authority will be transferred to the stock- 
pile. 


@, THE LARGEsT excess of exports over imports 
in two years is represented by the $574 millions 
spread in goods and services (exclusive of mili- 
tary aid shipments) in the second quarter. The 
Department of Commerce places the export total 
at $4.703 billions, which is $762 millions higher 
than the first quarter and $354 millions over the 
second quarter of last year. The Department 
pointed out in its “Survey of Current Business” 
that the New York waterfront strike last March 
forced $150 millions of the exports into the 
second quarter. 





OFFICIAL TEXTS—of all mobiliza- 
tion agency regulations may be had, 
free of charge, by writing the Infor- 
mation Division of the agency in- 


volved, Washington 25, D.C. 
THE FEDERAL REGISTER—a Gov- 


ernment daily publication, which con- 
tains full texts of all regulations, is 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, also at Washington 25. 





@_ Tue board of governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System amended Regulations J and G to 
permit collection through Federal Reserve Banks 
of “(1) checks drawn on nonmember par re- 
mitting banks in such territories, insular pos- 
sessions and parts of the United States outside 
the Continental United States as the board of 
governors may designate; and (2) noncash items 
payable in such territories, dependencies, in- 
sular possessions and parts of the United States 
outside the Continental United States as the 
board of governors may designate.” 


@__ INVEsTMENT in new plant and equipment con- 
tinues high and may show for 1954 a figure of 
$20.7 billions, within 6 per cent of last year’s 
record $28.4 billions. Excepting the predicted 
35 per cent drop in capital expenditures of rail- 
roads, the overall picture is even closer to high- 
hitting 1953. Capital outlays for the third quar- 
ter were estimated at $26.8 billions; the final 
quarter total forecast at $26 billions, or $1.5 
billions under the first quarter mark. 
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This Triple Play Win 
It's Always Far Weather When Bank, CPA. Credit bet Together} 





—_e banker, accountant and credit executive sit down together with a common objective 
to exchange information concerning a customer, they comprise a triumvirate of service not 
only to themselves and their professions but also, and perhaps especially, to the company 
account itself. 


In the problem case such mutual interest and joint review can result in suggestions that will 
help the client improve his operation to their mutual advantage—suggestions which any one 
of the three alone could well be unable to supply or make convincing. It might be the impor- 
tance of furnishing a complete financial statement, a proposed change of inventory control, a 
personal evaluation of the account as an individual—any one of the many causes of misunder- 
standing and misinformation. 

The three professions have traveled far along the road of cooperation; there is much more to 
be done. Pinning down the unfinished business and offering solutions were the main functions | 
of a three-cornered panel of six at the 58th Credit Congress, in San Francisco. er 

Many questions received since from the field, and some unanswered at that time, are clarified 


in the following pages, plus the detailed expositions by the panelists. 


Broken Confidence Is 


Price of Being Aloof 


Most importantly, the banker should become inti- 
mately acquainted with the key credit executives in his 
community, for frank and intimate discussions on a 


Question: How can the banker better personal basis and exchange of confidences on mutual § 
serve the credit executive? credit problems. Such close relations would prevent § ° 
Answer by T. W. JOHNSON ~ improper use of adverse or critical information ani § " 
Vice President, Security-F or would lessen the danger of possibly serious conse- # ° 
eee “ eee a quences to the banker in disclosing it. 
Robert Morris Associates Only yesterday a banker told me three of his customers J 4 
had shown him originals or copies of confidential letters J > 
H™ CAN the banker better serve the credit executive? he had written in reply to inquiries from suppliers. The 4 
First, by seeing that his customers are well advised letters had been given the customer by the inquiring 
in the principles of sound business planning. These fac- creditor. Development of confidential relations, and edu > 
tors are the same ones the banker requires for his own cational work on both sides of the aisle, would prevent t 
protection in instances where the customer might be using such violations of confidence. 
bank credit—especially the socalled growth-company, Mutual Building of Growth-Companies I 
where too often management is weak on its understanding Much fine business has been built up by forward-look- \ 
of finances and financial planning. ing credit men in recognizing ability and possibilities in 
A few of these requirements are that the customer extension of credit on unusual terms. To do this, as in the Jj * 
(1) Has good accounting records—good cost records, case of bank credit to growth-companies, requires a cor- t 
is trained to operate under a budget and cash forecast, siderable degree of know-how and experience, as well a § 
to see to it that not only does he “plan the work” but, very close follow-up and control. Here also a banker can 
as is more important, “work the plan;” be a very great help to our economy and our community, 
(2) Has good outside accountants, paid enough to do in view of the extreme importance of small growth-enter § , 
the job; prises in our overall economic structure. e 
(3) Operates on sound business principles, among The banker should make it a point to enjoy the full a 
them balanced inventory, a vigorous collection program confidence of credit executives in the business of the §n 
on receivables, allowance and reserves for taxes, borrow- banker’s customer. It may be of great value to make a i 
ing that is not excessive or for wrong purposes; joint review of the credit in specific instances. I am told § | 
(4) Retains strong management, does a good sales job, some bankers feel it essential to remain aloof lest they § { 
has a good credit policy; may not, at a crucial moment, be able to say “No.” My § if 
(5) Keeps before him the knowledge of his break-even own feeling is that when you can look your customer in 
point and is in a position to act upon it intelligently and the eye and call him by his first name, the job of saying fy 
promptly should occasion require. “No” is much easier when it has to be done. You can do |, 


The banker should assist in building up the growth- 
business so that it can become a better customer, a larger 
purchaser of the merchandise represented by the credit 
executive. 
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it in less time, and not only do the words flow more 
easily but the combinations also come out better. In 
being forceful, it’s not the words but the combinations 
that count. (Concluded on pase 28) 
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Sharing Information Is 
Helpful to Banker Too 


Question: How can the banker 
better serve credit executives? 


Answer by W. L. HotmMEs 
General Credit Manager, Schlum- 
berger Well Surveying Corpora- 
'e tion, Houston 


HH” CAN the banker better serve the credit man? By 
realizing it is to his bank’s and his custom- 
ers’ advantage that he wants to share credit information. 
Ordinarily, the banker is in a position to obtain financial 
information and, assuming his bank has the account, the 
cancelled checks provide a ready check on actual paying 
experience. And certainly the banker should realize his 
need of information that can be secured from the credit 
executives. How the bank’s customer fits into the in- 
dustry, how he stands with his competitors, what the 
credit executive thinks of the bank’s customer operations 
in general—all this is useful information that can be 
exchanged with the credit executive. 


Willingness to share information certainly promotes 
a favorable impression of the bank officer and the 
bank itself. Furthermore, credit executives oftentimes 
have an opportunity to influence business for a bank. 
I therefore would expect a kindly reception from our 
banker friends, complete with a smile on the face, in 
the voice or in the letter. 


Bankers should realize that in most cases the customer 
is dealing with only one bank but with many suppliers. 
When the banker receives a request for credit information 
he should realize that the information he gives will have 
avery direct bearing on the credit relationship between 
the bank’s customer and the inquiring credit executive’s 
company. 


Asks More Specific Replies 

Of course the very nature of the inquiry and the 
amount of money involved would influence the reply. My 
experience, however, has been that generally the bankers 
answer only specific questions, though they have so much 
more information available in their files. Even in answer- 
ing direct questions I do wish our banker friends would 
bea little more specific, not so general that when the in- 
lormation is considered at a later date the credit manager 
inds actually he received very little additional data. 


The banker needs to be assured that the people who are 
'equesting increased cooperation from him have the same 
high regard for the confidential nature of credit informa- 
tion as he does. Our banker friends also should participate 
more actively in work of the credit men’s associations 
thus increasing the confidence of one in the other and 
justly rewarding both. 


Practical Side Needs 
Accountant Attention 


Question: How can the accountant 
better serve the banker? 


Answer by GEorcE O. CARLSON 
Partner, Ernst & Ernst, Certified 
Public Accountants, Los Angeles 





HERE ARE in California alone in excess of 5,000 firms 
or individual practitioners operating as public ac- 
countants. They range in ability from those whose quali- 
fications are unquestioned to those who have substantially 
no qualifications at all. At one time or other the product 
of nearly all these practitioners is submitted to a banker. 
Thus the question may well be subdivided to ask: 
First, how can the skillful and informed public accountant 
better serve the banker? Secondly, how can the perform- 
ance of the careless, the inefficient and the uninformed 
public accountant be improved? 

We are continually striving to. serve the banker better 
through our professional societies and within our firm 
organizations. Strivings should result in further improve- 
ment as time goes on. 

I would say to the skilled and informed public 
accountant, not that he should give less thought to 
the technical accounting aspects of his work, but more 
thought to the practical business aspects of his client’s 
situation. And we must recognize that the possession 
of skill and knowledge in accounting matters does not 
necessarily carry with it that firmness of character 
which is indispensable in the makeup of a worthy 
public accountant. It takes character to oppose the 
wishes of the client who pays your bill. It is safe to 
say that the accountant who best maintains absolute 
independence will best serve the credit grantor. 

It has been suggested by some banker friends that one 
thing the organized accounting profession can do which 
would be helpful to bankers generally is to hold meetings | 
with banker groups and issue literature to inform the 
banker as to what he should expect to find in accountant 
reports. Many bankers are, of course, extremely well in- 
formed on that subject, but they always have new men 
coming on who need help. 

With reference to that group of public accountants 
whose performance is below standard, I must confess to 
a feeling of frustration. Our state board of public ac- 
countancy, of which I am a member, has promulgated 
rules under which a public accountant can be punished or 
even deprived of his license. We have plenty of enforce- 
ment powers, but about the only time we receive com- 
plaints against public accountants is when the account has 
fallen out with his client. 

The Robert Morris Associates cooperated with the 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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Accountant Should See 
Credit Leader as Man 


Question: How can the accountant 
better serve us, the credit execu- 
tives? 

Answer by C. G. BuntTING 
Secretary-Treasurer, Detroit Steel 
Products Company, Detroit 


| eeeoag the indirect benefits arising from promoting 

their own profession, the accountant has done little to 
benefit the credit executive. The accountant professes 
that he is concerned with all the financial operations of 
his clients. How then can he certify his audit without 
being as well versed on credit department operations as 
he is with depreciation schedules? By the nature of the 
accountant’s experiences and his intimate relationships 
with his clients, there are several broad areas which sug- 
gest themselves wherein the accountant can properly 
render constructive help. 


First, | doubt that the accountant realizes how greatly 
published financial statements aid the credit executive. 
Sketchy estimates of sales and assets are not adequate 
factual basis on which to extend credit. Of course, figures 
audited by a certified public accountant are preferable, 
but as a step in the right direction the accountants should 
impress their clients with the benefits of publishing full 
and frequent operating figures and balance sheets. It is 
an indication of the character of a company, as well as 
its capital, and a strong motivation to credit extension. 


Should Learn about Credit Operation 

Secondly, I believe that the accountant is poorly versed 
in the operations and responsibilities of the credit execu- 
tive even though the latter’s is one of the major financial 
operations of a company. By the very fact that the ac- 
countant sees many divergent businesses, varying tech- 
niques and novel systems among his clients, he is ideally 
suited to pass on to the credit executive suggestions 
gleaned from other clients’ operations. For such sug- 
gestions to be practical. the accountant must first know 
the operations and problems of the credit executive of 
each client, and the credit executive must be receptive to 
new ideas. 

Thirdly, the accountant should help the credit 
executive find new ways to evaluate credit department 
efficiency. Even with the workshops of the Credit 
Research Foundation, evaluation of effectiveness has 
not been fully explored. This problem can go beyond 
mere ratios. For the accountant should make sure, by 
his independent analysis, that the credit executive’s 
authority is contiguous with his responsibility, that 
management recognizes the need for well trained, 
adequately staffed credit departments, that the credit 
executive is a part of top management, not merely its 
servant. 

The accountants have performed a great service in 
convincing virtually all managements of the need for 
adequate accounting records. Yet all too often the credit 
executive is rated below the internal accountant on the 
management ladder. a failure to recognize how much the 
credit executive contributes to the profit or loss of his 
company. Is it not then proper for the accountant to point 
out to his client’s top management that such contribution 
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to profits is the proof of the effectiveness of the credit 
executive’s operations? 


Fourthly, many people now advocate that credit jan. 
agement be classified as a profession. This is not the time 
or place to argue for or against such a proposition. But 
some people backing this movement suggest that soon an 
independent credit auditor, as a professional, will reviey 
all accounts receivable files and ledgers and credit depart. 
ment policies, and will certify their accuracy on all audited 
statements, leaving to the certified public accountant the 
remainder of the balance sheet. This movement is still 
too new to visualize all of its ramifications or to be com. 
pletely sure of the good or harm it might cause. If this 
movement be true progress, let it come with a minimum 
of turbulence. If accountants are not yet ready to indorse 
this movement, now is the time they should study it, 
voice their objections, offer constructive criticism. 


Lastly, I come to the most important suggestion. All 
too often the accountant views the credit executive as 
performing a merely perfunctory or clerical function, 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 


Policy Decisions a Prime Duty 

The credit executive is not so named without reason. 
His primary duty is to make policy decisions affecting 
the profit and loss of his company. It is his individual 
personality, his training, his experience, even his basic 
moral precepts, which define the credit executive. 

If the accountant is to aid the credit executive, or to 
evaluate his operations, he must understand the man as 
a man, not just his operations. 

So I ask the accountant to go behind loss-ratios, go 
behind “write-off” policies. Get to know the credit execu- 
tive of your client. When you know him as a man, then 
will you know his problems. Then the facile mind and 
diversified experience of the accountant will instinctively 
suggest a solution to those problems peculiar to that credil 
executive. 


Accountant Can Enlist 
Banker’s Aid for Client 


Question: How can the banker better 
serve the accountant? 


Answer by Joun A. EISEMAN 
Assistant Vice President, The 
Philadelphia Company for Bank- 
ing and Trusts 


tes ESSENCE of the accountant’s job is to see that his 
client’s essential records are maintained in such form 
that 
(1) The flow of merchandise proceeds as rapidly a 
possible ; 


(2) The status of the business at any time can be quick: 
ly and accurately obtained and verified; 


(3) There are sufficient data at all times to provide 
sound pricing, cost control and forecasting. 

Too often the client sees no value in budgeting or fore: 
casting, shies at the cost of adequate confirmation. and 
wishes to pay for only the accountant’s letterhead and his 
suggestions for lowering tax payments. Here the account 
ant has a problem, and here the banker can help. 

Some of the problems may be implicit in the bank- 








er’s Own contacts, but their cause and the extent to 
which the accountant has endeavored to cope with 
them can best be learned through direct acquaintance 
with the auditors. The earlier in a credit relationship 







































: the banker and accountant can sit down together, the 
, § sooner will each know the other’s needs and be able 
, a fortify the other’s efforts. 
t Suppose the accountant has not been able to sell man- 
4 @ agement an improved system of inventory control. If the 
banker agrees on the value, he is in a position to show the 
|| § customer the adverse effect an unbalanced and over-heavy 
). stock has on his credit standing. Should the client be 
is | dragging his feet on proper confirmation of assets, the 
1 @ banker’s reminder that unauthenticated figures are of 
¢ | questionable value as credit support is apt to carry some 
t. @ weight. 
The perfect arrangement is for all three parties to sit 
1] | down together when the bank relationship begins, and to- 
as @ gether outline their needs, problems and appropriate areas 
n, @ of activity. It is then that the banker can suggest arrange- 
ments for a continuing consultation, leaving him free to 
consult with the accountant as problems arise. 
n. High Quality Accounting Essential 
ne A further way in which the banker may be of real as- 
al @ sistance to the accountant is, paradoxically, insisting on a 
ic @ high quality:of accounting. Too often bank lenders will 
accept book figures without audit or certificate as though 
ty @ there were some magic about an engraved letterhead or a 
as & ="bboned binder. Often the banker fails to challenge either 
client or accountant when the report appears inadequate 
we or inaccurate. It is a disservice to both, and to himself, to 
a overlook such a failure. The accountant should have an 
en @ opportunity to defend his presentation and work, the cus- 
nd @ ‘omer should realize what he is not getting for his money, 
jy and all three will benefit if the banker insists on quality 
dit @ standards. 





One final point. The basic concern of accountant, bank- 
er and client is identical: the building of a sound, well- 
balanced, well-controlled, well-financed enterprise. Bank- 
er and accountant are professional consultants, each able 
to contribute a highly specialized training to the client’s 
problems. They require, however, a full knowledge of his 
aflairs to do it, and an integration of their individual ef- 
forts to do it well. 




















Audit Working Papers 
Important for Credit 














Question: How can the accountant 
better serve the credit executive? 











Answer by James E. HAMMOND 








































im Partner, Skinner & Hammond, 
Certified Public Accountants, San 
ick- Francisco 
(Ceti public accountants are striving unceasing- 
vide ly to render reports which are more informative and 
useful and will serve better the needs of the credit execu- 
ore: "ve and all lending agencies. 
and For over 25 years the American Institute of Accountants 
his H has heen engaged in intensive study and research of ac- 
unt @ counting principles and practices. The general level of fi- 
nancial reporting has been greatly raised in many areas. 
ynk- However. the financial reports of many of your customers, 








A credit manager, examining a partner- 
ship agreement between the members of a 
new firm, was brought up short by this clause: 
“In case of loss by fire, profits are to be 
divided equally.” 

—Dal Credo 





particularly those of modest size which have not had the 
benefit of professional accounting service, still leave much 
to be desired. 


Any business asking for credit should submit to the 
credit grantor a sound financial statement. The manage- 
ment of the business is primarily responsible for the sub- 
stantial accuracy and adequacy of the financial statement, 
but the best guarantee is the opinion of a certified public 
accountant that such statements reflect the financial con- 
dition and the result of the operations of the business. 


Financial statements audited by a certified public ac- 
countant not only give the credit executive greater secur- 
ity in extending credit, but provide added assurance that 
the customer will not be lost because of financial difficul- 
ties. It has been established that most financial failures 
occur in businesses that have inadequate accounting rec- 
ords. The credit executive, therefore, is rendering his 
customer a wise service when he advises him to obtain 
professional accounting assistance. 


Even where the statements have been prepared by a 
certified public accountant, thiere frequently are items 
of additional information which the credit executive may 
desire. The professional accountant, provided the con- 
sent of his client has been obtained, should always be 
happy to cooperate in supplying this information. The 
accountant usually will be able to supply any specific in- 
formation from the data in his audit working papers. 


The credit executive should pay particular attention 
to the statement as to the scope of the audit and to 
the auditor’s opinion with respect to the financial 
statement. In evaluating the financial information pre- 
sented, it is important for the credit executive to bear 
in mind any exceptions taken by the accountant with 
respect to the scope of the audit or expressed in the 
opinion paragraph of the report. 

Under the rules of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants and the California State Board of Accountancy, 
the independent certified public accountant may not 
express the opinion that financial statements present 
fairly the position of the company and the results of its 
operations, in conformity with generally accepted account- 
ing principles, when his exceptions are such as to negative 
the opinion. In such circumstances he must disclaim an 
opinion on the statements taken as a whole. When the 
exceptions are not such as to negative the opinion, the 
auditor may express a properly qualified opinion. When 
financial statements prepared without audit are presented 
on the stationery of an accountant, a warning such as 
“Prepared from the books without audit” should appear 
prominently on each page of the financial statements. 

We believe the accountant can better serve the credit 
executive by continuing his effort to raise the level of 
accounting standards and by increasing the usefulness 
and reliability of audit reports. 
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Business Is a Citizen 

BEcAusE business institutions and 
the community have mutual obliga- 
tions and the public expects business 
to take leadership in worthy philan- 
thropies such as charities and hos- 
pitals, management has an opportu- 
nity and a duty to put its special 
skills to work, to develop executive 
personnel and improve employee- 
management relations for the mak- 
ing of friends as well as money, Ray 
R. Eppert, executive vice president 
of the Burroughs Corporation, told 
the Wayne University alumni in De- 
troit. 


Half of One Per Cent 

Wuite “in the last 20 months the 
value of the dollar has changed only 
one-half of one per cent” and “infla- 
tion is a public enemy of the worst 
type,” the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion “has not hesitated to ease or re- 
strict the basis of credit when need 
was indicated,” George M. Humph- 


rey, secretary of the treasury, told - 


New York members of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association. 


Paper and Pulp Looking Up 
OPERATING at well over 90 per 
cent of total capacity to meet mar- 
ket requirements, the paper and 
pulp industry shows not only stable 
employment but excellent general 
business conditions, with continued 
expansion in order, ABC radio 
listeners nationwide were told on a 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers broadcast by Clyde Morgan, 
president of Rayonier Incorporated, 
New York, and vice president of the 
American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion, and by E. W. Tinker, the asso- 
ciation’s executive secretary. 


A Complex of Pressures 


UNEASY STABILITY is the way the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
describes thé business picture, with 
the economy leveling off from the 
adjustment but still short of strong 
recovery forces at the helm. At 
mid-year, says the bank’s monthly 
review, employment was showing 
little tendency to pick up more than 
seasonally, manufacturing produc- 
tion employment was off 11 per cent 
in general (15 per cent in ordnance, 
machinery, transportation equip- 
ment and primary metals), indus- 
trial production down 10 per cent. 
Nevertheless, the industrial cut- 
backs were having quite limited 


effect on other areas; consumer 
spending was being well maintained, 
retail sales were well over last fall 
and winter, and new plant and 
equipment outlays were close to the 
record pace of last year. Most im- 
portantly, business and consumers 
continued confident of the future. 


Travel Credit Builds Business 


OF THE MILLION DOLLARS in airline 
ticket sales made in the first six 
weeks of full operation of the Pan 
American Pay Later Plan of travel 
on credit, more than 90 per cent 
represented new _ business, says 
Willis G. Lipscomb, vice president, 
traffic and sales. Customers, many 
in emergency cases, ranged from an 


Checkless Freight 
NDERWAY is the C&S 


freight payment plan, a new 
method designed by The Citizens 
and Southern National Bank, of 
Atlanta, to dispense with check- 
writing in paying for collect and 
prepaid freight shipments han- 
dled by motor carriers serving 
the Atlantic area. 

When a company sends out 
prepaid freight or receives a col- 
lect shipment, it stamps the bill 
of lading or freight bill with a 
special stamp. The carrier “de- 
posits” the stamped freight bill 
to his special freight account 
just as he would a regular check. 
The bank then transfers funds 
to pay the bill from the shipper’s 
to the carrier’s account. 


immigrant father bringing his family 
from Europe to a businessman buy- 
ing $4,000 of round-the-world trans- 
portation for his son. 


Narrowing the “Dollar Gap” 

Mucuh Lower than in the early 
postwar years is the dollar gap 
(excess of American exports over 
imports), says the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, but adds in 
the next breath of type that U. S. 
military aid, not counted in, would 
take care of $4.3 billions of the $4.7 
billion gap of 1953. 

The gap had increased noticeably 
after World War II because of war- 
time destruction and many nations’ 
inability to produce. As they began 
recovering their industries the gap 
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IN BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 


narrowed, but widened again in part 
because of mutual awakening to de- 
fense needs. 


As for the current readjustment 
in America, and its impacts over- 
seas, Europe has continued to ad- 
vance in production and economic 
prosperity, says Graham B. Blaine, 
vice chairman of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company, home from a 
tour of the Continent. He noted 
gradual movement toward convert- 
ibility, cited England’s high morale, 
expanding exports, new building, 
and “very satisfactory” credit rates 
and availability. He pointed out 
that German bankers’ credit terms 
to German exporters are not as 
liberal as reported. Denmark alone 
is experiencing inflation and it is 
mild. He emphasized the increasing 
number of contacts between the 
Soviet and western Europe coun- 
tries. 


Foreign Bond Service 

INCREASE of 2.8 per cent in the 
proportion of publicly offered foreign 
dollar bonds serviced in full last 
year (73.16 per cent) is attributed 
by Dean G. Rowland Collins, direc- 
tor, and Dr. Marcus Nadler, research 
director, Institute of International 
Finance, New York University, to 
the growing number of bonds as- 
sented to the various debt-service 
resumption plans, to $182.5 millions 
in outstanding Canadian bonds 
caused by sale of new issues by pro- 
vinces and municipalities, and flota- 
tion of a $75 millions principal 
amount issue by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. 


Whence and How? 

SPEAKING of training, whether for 
sales or other fields, “one of the most 
alarming shortages is in trained 
manpower in scientific and _ tech- 
nological areas,” said Sinclair Weeks, 
secretary of commerce, at Went- 
worth Institute, Boston. Of engi- 
neers alone, he warned, 90,000 are 
needed. “Unless our famine in 
potential know-how is overcome, 
the results in relation to economic 
growth and national security could 
be exceedingly dangerous.” 

In mining engineering and metal- 
lurgy, such leaders as President L20 
F. Reinartz of the American I[n- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, and Director J. J. Forbes 
of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, say 





that in event of another war this 
country’s effectiveness would be 
severely crippled because of a dearth 
of trained technological men. Hence 
a nationwide promotional campaign 
launched by the Colorado Mining 
Corporation to select a youth with 
no specific interest in mining to find 
for himself, by actual mining, that 
by going on to college he may open 
up a well-paying career—and then 
tell the young men of other high 
schools his incentive story. 

So too in medicine. The National 
Fund for Medical Education, with 
Herbert Hoover as honorary chair- 
man, is appealing to corporations for 
support for the nation’s 79 medical 
schools faced by $10 millions in 
deficits that threaten the training 
program for needed doctors and re- 
search scientists and like personnel. 
President Willard K. Denton of the 
Manhattan Savings Bank, New York, 
chairman of the savings bank di- 
vision, noting that 994 corporations 
last year contributed $1,367,979, says 
the Fund makes its annual grants to 
the schools in July. 


Auditors and Electronics 


DEVELOPMENT of suitable account- 
ing controls of electronic computers 
requires that auditors become fam- 
iliar with the operation of them, says 
Joseph Pelej, C.P.A., partner of 
Price Waterhouse & Co., in the 
Journal of Accountancy. Mr. Pelej 
suggests that auditors help in the 
beginnings of conversion to elec- 
tronic equipment so that they can 
recommend controls before faulty 
procedures become established. He 
sees the possibility of calculation of 
control totals from original docu- 
ments in a given operation, then 
compared with the computer totals. 
The fact that “innumerable things 
can occur in a few millionths of a 
second while the machine is process- 
ing certain information,” he cautions, 
presents opportunities for fraudulent 
manipulation of the records by the 
programmer and the operator of the 
supervisory console of the computer. 


Instalment Credit School 
FoLLOwING formal business asso- 
ciation education examples, tentative 
plans of the Instalment Credit Com- 
mission of the American Bankers 
Association call for a specialized 
instalment credit school in the 
Middlewest for junior officers and 





Only 


~ SECURED 
ISTRIBUTION 


CAN TAKE THE 


RISK 


OUT OF CREDIT 


HOW: By providing for shipment of goods to 
a Lawrence System Field Warehouse on your 
customers’ premises. 


SO: The merchandise is at the point of sale, 
yet title and control remain with you, as fully 
as though the goods were still in your own 
warehouse. 


RESULT: Your sales potential is fully real- 
ized—but your credit risk is eliminated. 


MORE: For more detailed information just 
drop us a line at our nearest office — we’re in 
all principal cities — and we’ll send you our 
brochure ‘Secured Distribution.” Or call us 
collect. 


Remember! 


SECURED [DISTRIBUTION 


offers 
Maximum protection for the Credit Manager 
Maximum sales for the Sales Manager 





: : -week f a 
pe sessions to be complete in |[AWRENCE WAREHOUSE OMPAN Y 
themselves, 15 outstanding execu- 


tives as the faculty, the first session NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 
to open in July next year. 37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 
100 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. * 79 Wall Street, New York 5,N.Y. 


Ennectt Keoehatidy OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Saving 6,000 Man-Hours a Year While 
opeeding Service Is New Filing Reward 


OW TO save money and time 

while expediting service to cus- 
tomers is a problem faced by every 
credit manager. 
Unite with this 
the professional 
standard of 
credit executive 
Ray Doyle that 
“a well-run 
credit depart- 
ment must pro- 
vide the maxi- 
mum in person- 
alized, efficient 
service,” and the need for manage- 
ment techniques is intensified. Re- 
sponsible for direction of the credit 
operations of the 56-branch Peck & 
Peck organization at the New York 
City headquarters, Mr. Doyle has 
found the solution in “streamlining 
systems and utilizing the best meth- 
ods available.” 


Ray Doyle 


Pursuing his professional credo, 
he has installed in the central credit 
office of Peck & Peck such mechan- 
ized aids as Addressographs, auto- 
matic typwriters for personalizing 
letters, machines for printing ad- 
dresses, and an inserting machine for 
statements, sales media and collec- 
tion notices. But “the backbone of 
the system,” states Mr. Doyle, “has 
proved to be our installation of Mos- 
ler Revo-files.” 


The 280,000 charge cards of the store’s 
56 branches are serviced in the New 
York office, and every one of those 
280,000 cards must be instantly acces- 
sible. Because of the thousands of daily 
transactions, it is essential that clerks 
have a comfortable working position 
at the files and that in emergency the 
files be transportable to other locations. 


Prior to installation of the bank of 
41 Revo-files, the department used 
five four-tier drawer cabinets for 
their records. With the old system 
there was a high error factor, ne- 
cessitating a great deal of overtime in 
order for clerks to keep the files up- 
to-date. In addition, the graphite 
used to lubricate the units was mes- 
sy, the clerks’ hands were constantly 
stained and their clothes soiled by 
the lubricant, Mr. Doyle notes. This 
resulted in a lowering of morale. Ex- 
pansion became a problem as the 
number of accounts grew. Increasing 
or stripping a file was a major op- 
eration. During peak periods, clerks 
often fell far behind. 


The Revo-file, a product of Mosler 
Safe Company, is a rotary card file 
capable of holding up to 7,500 cards. 
Using an index file with a close 
breakdown, it is possible to spin the 
wheel for a quick selection without 
danger of any card falling out. Be- 
cause of the file’s circular construc- 
tion a card selected can be easily and 
accurately re-filed in the “V” space 
that remains open due to the pull of 
gravity on each curve of the file 
circle. A convenient hand brake on 
the newer models locks the wheel 
at any desired location. 


Never a Mechanical Breakdown 

“In five years of operation we 
have never experienced a mechani- 
cal breakdown with the Revo-files 
and the savings in time alone have 
paid for them many times over,” Mr. 
Doyle relates. “Look-up time with 
the four-drawer files took about 59 
seconds per unit and the clerk was 
required to work in an awkward po- 
sition, especially when using the 
bottom drawer. With the Revo-file, 
look-up time averages 20 seconds. 
This amounts to a daily saving of 
more than 23 man-hours, or 6,000 
man-hours of clerical time a year.” 


The P&P credit operation illus- 
trates the system’s advantages. All 
Peck & Peck charge accounts are 
zoned by store location. This zoning 
is carried over to the Addressograph 
department, where the Addresso- 


graph plates are tabbed according to 
zone. “This procedure enables us to 
print by selection on our Addresso- 
graph machine complete 3”x5” store 
credit cards for customers who may 
be expected to charge at specific 
stores. 

“While our main office maintains 
control over all charge cards, each 
branch store has a card on all its reg- 
ular charge customers. The card, how- 
ever, tells the manager the customer’s 
credit ceiling only. This is in line with 
Peck & Peck’s credit practice which is 
to tell the branch store only what it 
needs to know about a customer. This 
saves possible embarrassment, confu- 
sion and paper work.” 

Many of Peck & Peck’s charge 
customers travel extensively and 
frequently they shop at branch 
stores in cities en route. “In these 
instances, where the customer does 
not have a charge identification card 
with her, store managers have no 
idea of the person’s credit ceiling, 
and very often wire or phone the 
main office for information. When 
this occurs, we need an instant pic- 
ture of the customer’s credit stand- 
ing so we can supply managers with 
the information immediately. Many 
of our shops are in college towns 
and although most co-eds have their 
own charge accounts, some students 
shop on their mother’s charge. In 
other cases, parents visiting from 
out-of-town frequently shop at the 
local Peck & Peck store. When this 


PECK & PECK credit manager, Ray Doyle, shows how the Mosler Revo-File is used 
in departmental operation. Selection of any one of the 280,000 charge customers’ catas 
is a matter of seconds, The credit manager estimates the installation of 41 Revo-Files 
saves the company 6,000 man-hours annually over the former system. 
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happens, the branch manager is sup- 
plied with credit data which he 
keeps in his file, despite the fact that 
the charge is issued to a person in 
another city. 

“As each store completes its day’s 
business, all sales slips for credit 
purchases are sent to the New York 
office. After auditing, sales tickets 
are referred to the accounts receiv- 
able department where the sales 
tickets are posted against statements 
printed from the same Addresso- 
graph plate which makes up the 
credit cards for the office, the store, 
and the customer credit identifica- 
tion card. 

“Each month, all active customers 
receive a statement indicating their 
transactions of a 30-day period plus 
previous balances. This information 
together with the necessary collec- 
tion notices required from ageing is 
designated on an attached stub. 

“Prior to mailing, the stubs are 
cut from the statements and used 
for setting up new statements and 
the next monthly ageing.” 


More Advantages Noted by Doyle 

Improved visibility and accessi- 
bility, up-to-dateness, and error- 
reduction are additional advantages 
resulting from the Revo-file instal- 
lation, Mr. Doyle tells us. 

“With change of address cards 
running from 200 to 300 daily, and 
more than 2,800 transactions, ex- 
clusive of sales, each day, it is vitally 
important that clerks keep pace with 
the work load. The rotary card files 
have had a major role in making this 
possible. 

“There was a high error factor with 
the tiered drawers. With the Revo-file 
an incredibly low percentage of 0.0012, 
or three errors in 2,500 refers, has been 
made by four clerks. 

“A girl working in a comfortable 
seated position can control 14,000 
records from one side, and 28,000 to 
30,000 from two sides. In peak pe- 
riods, files can easily be rolled from 
desk to desk for greater distribution 
of the work load, and batches of 
cards can be moved from file wheel 
to desk or from file to file without 
interfering with the accessibility of 
the remaining cards.” 

In addition to the cost reduction 
resulting from the saving in labor, 
he estimates $2,750 has been saved 
on the cost of rotary cards over the 
former type file card, in the five years 
of operation, and although some 
60,000 accounts have been gained 
since the Revo-file installation, there 
has been no appreciable difference 
in work space requirement. 

Mr. Doyle is author of the recently published 


book ‘Easy Payments", which is reviewed in this 
'ssue of C&FM. 








Who buys 


how much 


Credit Insurance? 


ARGE firms a little? Small firms a lot? Actually, 
BF ice seems to be little or no correlation between 
mere size or type of a business and its Credit Insurance 
needs. Large firms as well as small require the assurance 
that working capital will at all times be kepl working, 
will not be lost or tied up indefinitely in Receivables. For 
example, we cite the following list of single premiums 
paid by some of American Credit’s larger policyholders! 


POLICYHOLDERS’ BUSINESS ANNUAL PREMIUM 


Sleel .$ 17,815.77 
EE hee Sra On ea ada weed $ 20,515.79 
Automotive Parts and Accessories...... $ 20,936.62 
I res os Seba h cuexe x5 $ 21,734.49 
Heating Appliances................. $ 25,082.87 
i et iE eta gk $ 26,285.09 
Newsprint, Pulp and Insulation Board .$ 28,251.50 
Radios, TV Sels, Healers............$ 32,026.00 
Pressed and Blown Glassware $ 36,669.66 
Television and Radio Equipment. .... . $ 40,761.35 
Air Conditioning Unils..............$ 48,606 84 
Electrical Appliances, Aircraft Parts. ..$ 49,668.36 
hg oo aS S une eaee So $ 61,506.04 
Air Conditioning Equipment.......... $102,536.28 


Whether your business is large or small we'd like you to 
know more about American Credit Insurance. May we 
send you a booklet? Please write Department 47, First 
National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. You 
can be sure if Accounts Receivable are insured with... 


American Credit 
Indemnity Company 
of New York 
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an How Vas Sebved 


A Feature Series on MANAGEMENT AT WORK 


By R. W. JOHNSTONE 
Credit Manager 


Norton Company 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


E ALL agree that the duty 
of a credit man is to help his 


company build up sales to 
the greatest possible volume, assum- 
ing reasonable risks but predicating 
his decision upon facts. In addition 
to the usual financial reports, we give 
consideration to other factors with 
which we are all familiar, namely, 
character and capacity. What per- 
centage of the final decision is based 
upon the last two points of the tri- 


ENTERIN G the credit department 

of the Norton Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass., in 1940, R. W. Jobn- 
stone two years later was named 
assistant credit manager. Then in 
1951 he was elevated to credit 
manager of both Norton Company 
and Norton Bebr-Manning Over- 
seas, Inc., the export division. 

Holder of a bachelor of business 
administration degree from Boston 
University and a graduate’s diploma 
from the University of Wisconsin 
executive school of credit and finan- 
cial management, it is not surpris- 
ing that Mr. Jobnstone has taught 
credits and business management in 
evening classes at Worcester Junior 
College. 

Thirty-six years in the credit field, 
Mr. Johnstone always has been or- 
ganization-minded, in the interest of 
advancement of the profession. He 
is a past president of the Worcester 
County Association of Credit Men 
and a member of the Credit Re- 
search Foundation of the National 
Association of Credit Men. He is on 
the board of directors and export 
advisory committee of the New 
England Export Club, and holds 
memberships also in the foreign 
trade council of the Worcester 
Chamber of Commerce and in the 
Worcester Economic Club. 


angle varies, of course, with the type 
of product sold, its specialty, and the 
all-important profit integer. 


In April of this year an account 
which had been buying $200 to $300 
of our material annually, suddenly 
presented us with an. order totaling 
$20,000 of very special material. If 
the product were made but not de- 
livered to this customer, the conse- 
quence would be a total loss to us. 


Blank Rating, Slow Pay Record 

The company had a blank rating, 
for competitive reasons refused to 
give figures to the trade, and was 
periodically 30 days slow in satisfy- 
ing suppliers’ invoices. 

Our first reaction, a natural one, 
was to reject the order unless the 
customer cooperated in submitting a 
balance sheet and profit and loss 
statement to us in confidence, or made 
an advance payment of at least 25 
per cent, of the value of the order. 
When approached on this proposal he 
turned it down, insisting that our 
competition were clamoring for this 
order and we could forget the whole 
thing. 


I had long ago decided that no 
company could afford to have a 
credit manager be content to sit 
at his desk and make all of his 
decisions based upon reports re- 
ceived from mercantile agencies, 
banks and references. If he did so 
he would miss many opportunities 
to build up customer acceptance 
of our product, and the customer 
would be less able to avail himself 
of our advice and guidance. 


At any rate, our sales representa- 
tive and I spent an entire day at the 
customer's plant, with the president 
and treasurer, asking questions, 
speaking with engineers, studying 
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plant layout, and noting finished or- 
ders and their value. Then, as the 
day wore on, we realized that al- 
though the balance sheet and profit- 
and-loss statement were denied, we 
had accumulated a great deal of in- 
formation regarding the volume han- 
dled and with whom, the sources of 
supply, bank support, real estate own- 
ership, the type of personnel, the kind 
of automobiles the officers owned, 
and so on. 


We realized that these people had 
been in business since 1937 and thal 
as individuals they were men of char- 
acter. It was also apparent that they 
employed 14 graduate engineers, most 
of whom had been with the firm sev- 
eral years. My impression was that 
no well-trained graduate engineer 
would be content, nor could he afford. 
to stay so long with a relatively small 
company unless he felt that the com- 
pany was a worthwhile place to work. 
In fact, I had an opportunity to ask 
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these people a few questions of this 
general type. 

Then too, the finished product, 
which took much precision engineer- 
ing, ranged in unit value from $35,- 
000 to $100,000 and the names of 
some of the purchasers were on plates 
attached to these units. Many of these 
customers of our friend were known 
to me. 


Unsecured Loans Granted 

The references, including the bank, 
indicated that although the company 
was known to be slow at times, this 
slowness never was extreme, and the 
bank was willing to grant unsecured 
loans up to $35,000. 

When I returned to my desk and 
correlated all of the details, I decid- 
ed that the trip was worthwhile and 
that we certainly were justified in 
granting the line suggested, notwith- 
standing the lack of the credit man’s 
delight—financial statements. 

In conclusion: We have since 
shipped $29,000 and have received 
our money in 30 days as agreed. 

Moral: When sales representatives 
and credit men, working together, 
visit the larger marginal accounts, 
they add to their prestige and knowl- 
edge. Business friendships are formed 
which are longer lasting than those 
developed through letter writing 
alone. 


Accountants Elect Stans 

Maurice H. Stans, C.P.A., execu- 
tive partner in the accounting firm 
of Alexander Grant & Co., Chicago, 
has been elected president of the 
American Institute of Accountants. 
He succeeds Arthur B. Foye, Has- 
kins & Sells, New York. Author of 
articles on accounting, insurance, 
small business and labor-manage- 
ment relations, Mr. Stans formerly 
served the Institute as vice presi- 
dent. He holds the honorary LL.D. 
degree of Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity and has undertaken federal bud- 
get and postal operations’ studies for 
government agencies. 


International Shoe Wins “Oscar’’ 

Its annual report adjudged the 
best for the shoe industry, the Inter- 
national Shoe Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., received the bronze “Oscar of 
Industry” award from Financial 


World. 


Shiff Heads Records Council 

Robert A. Shiff, formerly execu- 
tive director, has been named presi- 
dent of the National Records Man- 
agement Council, Inc., New York. 






























































One Unit knocked out ~ 


Whole Plant shut down 


How we salvaged $253,000 


of our lost income 











(Based on Company File #H-48-8460) 


We were operating our chemical 
plant at capacity around the clock. 

Late one night, vapors from a 
processing tank ignited. Fire spread 
to the main unit, and ruined every 
motor and pump. Without that unit, 
we couldn’t keep running. 


Repairs took three months. The 
only thing that saved us from a tre- 
mendous loss was our Business Inter- 
ruption Insurance. The $253,000 
we received paid our continuing 
expenses, and gave us the profit we 
had counted on making! 


What happens when a going business has to close up shop 


for three months? 


All expenses don’t just stop, you know that. Rent, interest, 
taxes and salaries usually have to be taken care of. 
And maybe a dozen miscellaneous overhead items. 
Where does the money come from? 

The safest, surest place to get it is from Business Interruption 
Insurance. It pays continuing expenses, like those mentioned. 
But that’s not all... it also pays the profit a business 
would have made if it hadn’t been shut down! 

Have your Hartford Fire Insurance Company Agent or 
your insurance broker tell you more about this 
moderately-priced “income protection.” Let him show 


you how it strengthens your own insurance program. 
and the part it plays in making customers 


safer credit risks. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford: 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company ¢ Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
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Moving toward Higher Moral Standards 


Attorney Sees Growing Demand for a Working Faith in Business 


ness and social outlook are un- 
mistakable signs that more and 
more individ- 
uals—and com- 
panies—are call- 
ing for a higher 
motivation in the 
marts of trade 
and a truer eval- 
uation in socio- 
logical contacts 
than acquisition 
of power and 
wealth alone. 

Hope for “an entirely new pro- 
gram of dreaming, a new set of 
thinking, entirely new areas of 
creating,’ with everywhere a “trend 
toward new moral standards which 
are honest and courageous and 
realistic,” is voiced by Daniel W. 
Hone, San Francisco attorney, in a 
discussion freshly pertinent to this 
competitive period. 


Ps and into optimistic busi- 


D. W. HONE 


“IT see a constantly growing de- 
mand,” he says, “for a new faith, in 
the atmosphere of which we shall 
recognize the true meaning and 
significance of faith in God, faith in 
ourselves, and faith in mankind.” 


Building upon evidences of a 
swing toward the belief that “the 
same principles of morality which 
are taken for granted in the callings 
and the professions are equally ap- 
plicable to and just as practical and 
as possible in the whole realm of 
business and commercial enterprise,” 
Mr. Hone notes a consistently accel- 
erating change from the days when 
“good business” meant anything 
leading to profits, no matter what the 
misrepresentation. 


Moving Toward Rule of Reason 


Underscoring that it is not a ques- 
tion of big business or small, Mr. 
Hone recalls the days when “un- 
bridled competition” was the rule; 
then he contrasts these days with 
application of the same phrase but 
within the limits of morality. The 
rule applied by the courts in applica- 
tion of the antitrust laws “again be- 
comes a rule of morality, the rule of 
reason.” 

As proofs of the “constantly in- 
creasing interest of hard-headed 
businessmen in the humanities and 


the common welfare” Mr. Hone cites 
the Better Business Bureaus, the 
steady growth of employee benefit 
plans in business concerns, the in- 
terest of management in an ever- 
widening group of stockholders, and 
the interest of officers and boards 
of directors in the happiness of their 
employees. 

Not that there isn’t a long way to 
go. “In business there is still too 
much of ruthlessness. For adults 
there are still too many persons con- 
fused and emotionally unstable. For 
our youth there is still too much of 
a sense of insecurity. For all people 
generally there are still too many 
who feel there is no such thing as 
security and safety. Age-old funda- 
mentals have been destroyed or 
weakened, and the process is still too 
N44! VE of San Francisco, Daniel 

W. Hone has been a practicing 
attorney there since his graduation 
from the University of California at 
Berkeley in 1917. 

Mr. Hone was for six years secre- 
tary and a director of Temple Eman- 
u-El and for 20 years superintendent 
of its religious school. He was a 
founder of the Family Relation Cen- 
ter, also in San Francisco, and is a 
director and past president. 

At the San Francisco Credit Con- 
gress he addressed a joint luncheon 
of the Petroleum Group and the Oil 
Field Services and Supplies Group. 


recent for their replacement by new 
fundamentals of character, ethics, 
ideals. Probably the two greatest 
weaknesses of our present age are 
the lack of faith in ourselves, by so 
many of us, and the lack of faith in 
mankind,” he says. 

“In desperation, because of the 
complicated internal problems which 
face them, many persons seek a 
solution through obtaining greater 
wealth or through the acquisition of 
more and more power. We demand 
louder music, stronger wine, more 
dollars, bigger and faster excite- 
ments. All too many of us, perhaps 
inadvertently, have come to place 
our values upon extrinsic things and 
the externals, and then with the 
threat of their loss we grow increas- 
ingly afraid. 

“The prophets of doom speak 
and write continuously of the 
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terrors, the suspicions, the per- 
plexities and the loneliness of hu- 
man beings. There are all too 
many who seem to be corroded with 
inner hates and doubts and mis- 
givings. On every side in business 
and social life, we find people who 
complain that their lives are barren 
and empty. They seem confused, 
unhappy and perplexed.” 

Mr. Hone finds “ample foundation 
for their perplexities”—in war, class 
hatreds, industrial strife and a com- 
plicated economy. On a worldwide 
basis there is the Iron Curtain ide- 
ology, emphasizing “glorification of 
the state and subjugation of the in- 
dividual” and attacking “those in- 
stitutions in which we place so much 
faith—the family, marriage, reli- 
gion.” In contrast is the American 
way of life, with its continual re- 
emphasis on those things which are 
“in the realm of the spirit, religion 
and morality.” He notes as partic- 


ularly indicative the insertion of 
reference to the Supreme Being in 


the pledge of allegiance to the flag, 
an action made official recently by 
President Eisenhower’s signature. 


Affirmation, Not Negation 

Affirmation rather than negation 
will be the order some day, says 
Attorney Hone, and necessarily so, 
because “business and morality must 
be consistent or we perish.” 

To emphasize his point, he cites 
two quotations. The first: 

“Mankind seems to have created 
the power of its own destruction and 
to be hell-bent to achieve it.” 

The second quotation: 

“The world has now seen a force 
which will destroy all the beauty and 
all the dreams and all the poetry and 
all the music of man. Mankind 
stands at last on the terrible step of 
its own destruction.” 

“IT am sure,” comments Mr. Hone, 
“that you will note a striking simi- 
larity between these two quotations; 
and the significance of that similar- 
ity becomes apparent when I tell you 
that the first quotation, prophesying 
the doom of mankind, was taken 
from a recent editorial of the New 
York Times, whereas the second 
quotation, of almost similar meaning 
and import, is a statement of Prince 
Machiavelli, a Renaissance writer; 
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written over 450 years ago. When 
he spoke of the force created by 
mankind destined to mark the de- 
struction of civilization, he was 
speaking of the then recent dis- 
covery of gunpowder. 

“All he could see was its potential- 
ities for death and destruction; he 
ignored its significance in the de- 
velopment of civilization. In another 
form, dynamite, this same gun- 
powder which he envisioned only as 
an article of destructiveness, was 
responsible for the foundations of 
our glorious bridges. 

“So also I envision that the writer 
of the New York Times editorial 
probably had in mind similar items 
of destruction—the atom bomb, re- 
sponsible for the annihilation of a 
city; the hydrogen bomb, capable of 
infinitely greater destruction; guided 
missiles; and all of the creations of 
scientific advance in the fields of 
fission and of fusion. It is true that 
these things may be used solely for 
destruction, but I think that much of 
their use in the future will depend 
not so much upon their qualities as 
objects of the inventive genius of 
man as upon the desires of men, 
their hopes and their dreams, and 
their efforts to use these same things 
as forces of construction and of 
creativity.” 


Casualty Company Finds Way 
To Catch Up on Copy Work 

“Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion” as we all know, and when the 
central photocopying department of 
the New Amsterdam Casualty Com- 
pany of Baltimore, Md., lagged be- 
hind schedule with an ever-increas- 
ing volume of copy work for the en- 
tire company, management solved 
the problem of keeping paper work 
flowing at the quickest possible rate 
without resort to outside sources, by 
departmental installation of photo- 
copying machines. 

At the start an Apeco Auto-Stat 
photocopying machine was placed in 
the claims department of the home 
office. Every employee was shown 
how to use this machine, which pro- 
duces copies in less than one minute 
and requires no special skill or 
knowledge. When other depart- 
ments clamored to make use of 
this simple “hurry-up” method to 
copy everything from lengthy claims 
to medical and dental charts, sales 
charts and statements for the 
legal department, the New Amster- 
dam Casualty Company installed 
Apeco Auto-Stats in many of its 60 
branches. Each installation is es- 
timated to provide a saving in man- 
hours equivalent to one additional 
employee. 





‘NEED 425,000 
OR MILLIONS 


for months or for years? 


| Commercial Credit 


F you contemplate the use of outside funds, CoMMERCIAL 
CrepitT offers a solution that merits your investigation. 
Hundreds of additional companies have adopted this method 
| of supplementing cash working capital in the last 12 months. 









MORE CASH CONTINUOUSLY 


Experience has proven that Important also is the fact 
CoMMERCIAL CREDIT is usu- that CoMMERCIAL CREDIT 
ally able to provide con- provides funds continuously 
| siderably more cash than is (if needed) without nego- 


available from othersources. tiations for renewals. 





Our method is guick with funds usually available within 
| 3 to 5 days, no matter where the user is located. It is simple, 
functions automatically without interfering with ownership 
or management. It is reasonable in cost as there are no pre- 
liminary expenses, no long term fixed commitments and our 
one charge is a tax deductible expense. Knowledge of our 
| method may make it possible for you to take advantage 
of business opportunities that might otherwise be missed. 
For additional facts, write or phone the nearest COMMERCIAL 
CrepitT office below. Just say, “I’d like more information 
about the plan described in Credit & Financial Management.” 


Battimore 1—200 W. Baltimore St. Cuicaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 


Los ANGELEs 14—722 S. Spring St. New York 17—100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


ComMERCIAL CrEDIT COMPANY 
- Capital and Surplus Over $150,000,000 
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Aggression 


RUSTRATION, a knife cutting 
into personnel efficiency at any 
time, can become razor-edged as 
changed _condi- 
tions of a buyer’s 
market squeeze 
business out of 
the sometimes 
myopic manage- 
ment practices of 
a lush economy 
and so require a 
return to the 
quid pro quo of a 
good day’s work 
for a good day’s salary. 

Understanding supervision and 
democratic leadership, registered 
through wise counseling and factual 
applications, can do much both to 
prevent and relieve frustrations on 
the job, but the boss must first rec- 
ognize the symptoms and discover 
the reasons, says Dr. Norman R. F. 
Maier, professor of psychology at 
the University of Michigan, and in- 
dustrial counselor in human rela- 
tions. 





DR. N. R. F. MAIER 


All Have Their Frustrations 

“Everyone experiences frustration 
in the normal course of living”; 
what both employer and employee 
do about it is what counts. In work 
situations where high morale and 
job interest are prevalent, fewer 
frustrations develop. When they do 
appear, prudent management will 
apply remedies. These may take 
the form of helping the disturbed 
person “to relieve his feelings in 
harmless ways” (many an industry 
has found some modern form of the 
“wailing wall” works wonders, be it 
only the “suggestion box,” out of 
which, incidentally, have come posi- 
tive proposals for which manage- 
ment has paid workers literally mil- 
lions of dollars). 

Sometimes the cure is rest, but 
whatever the specific, management 
tries to unearth the source of the 


Regression 


Four Horsemen otf 


Fixation 


frustration and then go about re- 
moving or reducing it. 


Not all obstacles to attaining a de- 
sired goal result in frustration. 
Many will argue that without ob- 
stacles no individual will improve 
himself to measure up to his capabil- 
ities. Obstacles present problems; 
problems stimulate thinking; the 
resultant behavior varies with the 
person. When he in vain has tried 
several ideas to get around the 
obstacle, has concluded that the 
problem cannot be solved, feels the 
need of a solution is great but that 
pressures are driving him into the 
obstacles, then the problem-solving 
behavior is supplanted by frustra- 
tion behavior. 


May Seem Minor to Others 

The problem (in another’s judg- 
ment) may be minor—“a balky car 
or a temporary set-back on the job.” 
There may have been a breakdown 
in the home situation or repeated 
failure to get an expected promotion. 
But there it is. 

How may management recognize 
a condition of frustration? Address- 
ing the Cleveland Association of 
Credit Men, Dr. Maier said behavior 





ONSULTANT of several in- 
dustries in developing their 
human relations programs, Dr. 
Norman R. F. Maier, professor of 
psychology at the University of 
Michigan, places in the hands of 
business management the wealth of 
knowledge he has acquired in the 
areas of learning, reasoning, frus- 
tration, industrial psychology and 
employer-employee relations, by 
study and research at his alma 
mater (whence his doctorate), at 
the University of Berlin and as a 
National Research Council Fellow 
at the University of Chicago. He 
has authored a half dozen or more 
books and has published extensive- 
ly in magazines. 


AL EARS 
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Resignation 


the Collapse Hide 


Frustrations into Utfice of Bedlam 


under frustration has one or more 
of the following characteristics: 


(1) Aggression (“hate” behay. 
ior); 

(2) Regression (childish behav- 
ior); 

(3) Fixation (“freezing” to one 
path of action); 

(4) Resignation (giving up). 

Attack or hate behavior manifests 
itself in scapegoating, faultfinding, 
malicious gossiping and bullying 
Frustrated individuals tend to make 
unreasonable attacks on people and 
things. Uncooperative and “against” 
conditions, they join so-called “hate” 
movements. 


Regressives Easily Influenced 

Those who adopt a childish or 
immature behavior “carry _ tales, 
cry easily, blame and alibi, behave 
inconsistently.” They depend on 
others, avoid making decisions them- 
selves, and, says Dr. Maier, are 
easily influenced. 

Unreasonable stubbornness some- 
times is the reaction of the frus- 
trated. “They grimly maintain pre- 
judiced attitudes and refuse to see 
viewpoints other than their own. 
They resist change.” 

Complete apathy, with seeming 
loss of all hope, spirit, or willingness 
even to try, is what frustration does 
to some workers. Hence such ex- 
pressions as these, heard by plant 
foremen and office supervisors: 
“Might as well go on like this until 
I retire’; “It’s no use”; “Things 
won’t get any better.” The boss had 
better get busy on such a case if he 
cares to save the employee as a 
asset. 

Non-directive counseling, a spe 
cialized interview to help the emo 
tionally disturbed employee to find 
his own way out of his difficulty, 
aims to give him free rein of 
pression to get his ideas and feel- 
ings “out where he himself cal 




















view them,” for counseling recog- 
nizes feelings, 


“ 


The supervisor “is an _ active 
listener; he pays close attention, 
does not challenge, argue or show 
doubt. Once the individual has 
talked things out he begins to appre- 
ciate his problem—and go on to 
looking for a solution, with less de- 
pendence upon others.” 

Attitude and motivation are step- 
ping-stones to behavior and so to 
its problem-child, frustration. 

Attitude is the general feeling of 
approval or disapproval—the way of 
looking at facts and experiences— 
and two individuals may see the 
same fact as two entirely different 
things. Therefore, says Dr. Maier, 
“supervisors are helped in working 
with people if they understand at- 
titudes and their importance in af- 
fecting behavior.” 

“Many elements go together to 
make up our attitudes,” says the 
psychologist. “We are influenced by 
the opinions of those around us, by 
traditions, by our temperaments, 
health, experiences and _ training. 
We are usually not aware of the 
experiences that determine our at- 
titudes. Differences in attitude 
create misunderstandings and poor 
communication between supervisors 
and employees.” 

Since logic does not change at- 


titudes, and challenging an individ- 
ual’s opinions stirs him to defense 
and justification of them, it is the 
supervisor or manager’s job first to 
understand attitudes and then de- 
velop constructive approach “in 
himself and in his employees.” 

“A poor work attitude may be 
changed for the better by (1) fa- 
vorable working conditions, (2) 
improved supervision, (3) con- 
genial companions on the job, (4) 
group-decision conferences, (5) 
counseling, and (6) other proc- 
esses by which the individual may 
find job satisfaction.” 

Motivation, closely linked with at- 
titude, is what causes an individual 
to act, is a study of the why of 
behavior. In a given situation, the 


eT tee ome ee 


type of motivation determines which 
of several ways he chooses to be- 
have. 


To set up a condition of motiva- 
tion, two conditions that must be 
met are a need or desire within the 
individual and an outside incentive. 
Besides basic needs such as hunger, 
there are acquired needs (all the 
way from silk stockings to indoor 
plumbing), the acquired depend- 
ing upon experience and_ social 
influences and so varying greatly. 


The “ego need”—desire for pres- 
tige—is satisfied at least in part by 
anything that gives the person good 
standing with his group. Resent- 
ment is stirred by attacks on the ego, 
such as “making public criticisms, 
demanding apologies, forcing admis- 
sions of guilt or error.” 

Incentives, real or _ substitute 
(compromise) may be either posi- 
tive or negative. Punishment (loss 
of privileges, for example) may be 
the simplest answer if only one thing 
is to be avoided, Dr. Maier notes, but 
if only one kind of behavior is 
wanted, the positive incentive of 
reward may be simpler to use. 


In cases of frustration, however, 
there is no place for the negative 
incentive. Helping the individual to 
“blow off steam,” counseling, rest, 
removing the sources of disturbance 
—these are prime prescriptions. 


BANKERS BLANKET BONDS 


require a particular 


“Kuou-Aow: 


For years, leading financial 
institutions have found the answers to their insurance 
requirements in the specialized services furnished by 


SUE RY 


CORPORATION 


4 Albany Street, New York 


one of America’s foremost 
fidelity and surety companies 
A MEMBER OF THE FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE GROUP 


INVISIBLE ARMOR 


This symbol on your bond or policy guarantees satistaction . 
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H. J. OTTER 


A. M. COVENTRY 


A. M. Coventry has been named 
general credit manager of Magic 
Chef, Inc., St. Louis, Mo., to succeed 
Bruce R. Tritron. Mr. Coventry 
became associated with the company 
in 1928 and was divisional credit 
manager in New York before ap- 
pointment as credit manager in 1951. 
He is a director of the St. Louis As- 
sociation of Credit Men. 


Mr. Tritton, retiring as assistant 
secretary and general credit man- 
ager after 37 years with the com- 
pany, is a past president of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men 
(1942-43) and is a director of the 
Major Appliance Manufacturers 
Credit Association. At Magic Chef he 
has headed different sales divisions 
and since 1932 has been a director in 
the company. He will continue to 
serve as a member of the board of 
Magic Chef. 


Francis C. Woop has been ap- 
pointed credit manager, The Inter- 
national Silver Company, Meriden, 
Conn., to succeed the late Perry H. 
Hyland. Mr. Wood, third generation 
of his family employed by the firm, 
had been assistant to Mr. Hyland 
since 1951, after having advanced 
from his first job in 1941 in the 
packing room, to the order billing, 
production control and credit de- 
partments. He has the B.C.S. in 
business administration of Benjamin 
Franklin University, Washington, 
D.C. (1939) and has completed 
courses in business studies at Yale 
University. Prior to joining Inter- 
national Silver he was with the In- 
ternal Revenue Department, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Joun F. SHANKLIN has been pro- 
moted to treasurer, Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corporation, New York. 
With the company since 1934, he was 
appointed assistant secretary-treas- 
urer in 1952. In his new post he 
succeeds Kenneth H. Hannan who 
has been elected vice president. 








UP THE EXECUTIVE LADDER 


HERBERT J. OTTER, credit manager 
since 1937 of the Detroit Michigan 
Stove Company, Detroit, has been 
advanced to treasurer of the com- 
pany. Following specialized studies 
in commerce and finance and Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute courses, he 
worked with a Detroit bank for a 
short time before he went with the 
stove company 30 years ago as as- 
sistant to the credit manager. He is 
chairman of the trade group com- 
mittee of the Detroit Association of 
Credit Men. The company partic- 
ipated in the organizational meeting 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men in Toledo in 1896 when it was 
the Michigan Stove Company, and 
it is a charter member of the Credit 
Research Foundation of the national 
association. , 


GerorceE J. DAty, Jr., has advanced 
to treasurer, Elgin National Watch 
Company, Elgin, Ill. He joined the 
company last July as assistant treas- 
urer. A graduate of the Wharton 
school of banking and finance, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, he was a 
director and controller of Dorville 
Corporation, Philadelphia, from 1948 
to 1952. He was for two years con- 
sultant to the secretary of the Army. 


James M. Gray has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice president of 
the McCullough Tool Company, to 
function in the administration of the 
company’s eastern division from the 
office in Houston, Texas. Head- 
quarters of the company are at Los 
Angeles. He began with the com- 
pany in 1939 as eastern division 
credit manager and was named as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer in 1950. 
He was with the National City Bank, 
New York, in the credits and new 
business departments for 10 years 
before joining the McCullough com- 
pany. 


FRANK E. JEROME, president of 
the Seattle First National Bank, 
(Wash.), has been elected to the 





G. J. DALY, JR. 


J. M. GRAY 
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D. H. WILSON 


F. E. JEROME 


board of Van Waters & Rogers, Inc., 
Seattle. Mr. Jerome began with the 
bank as an office boy in 1919. He 
has served on the advisory council 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, as president of the Seattle As- 
sociation of Credit Men and the 
Pacific Northwest Chapter of The 
Robert Morris Associates, and on 
various committees of National. 


DEANE H. Witson has been ap- 
pointed credit manager, American 
Blower Corporation, Dearborn, Mich. 
He had been with the company in 
the credit department from 1941 to 
1949 and left to become associated 
with Evans Products Company, Ply- 
mouth, Mich., as credit manager. He 
holds the Executive Award of the 
Graduate School of Credit and 
Financial Management, N.A.C.M,, 
Dartmouth. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO—L. H. Swan- 
LUND, now vice president-finance, 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- 
pany, Chicago . . . Eart A. Dorsey, 
now secretary and controller of 
Brown-Forman Distillers Corpora- 
tion, Louisville, Ky. . . . LAwrence 
E. Moore, recently elected secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Colonial Steel 
division of Vanadium-Alloys Steel 
Company, Latrobe, Pa. . . . FRED 
Burton, vice president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of St. Louis, who 
has been appointed manager of its 
Little Rock, Ark. branch... WILLIAM 
H. Tuomas, formerly credit man- 
ager, named credit and office man- 
ager, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
at the St. Louis plant .. . C. B. 
WELsBy, previously secretary-treas- 
urer, Kurtz Lumber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, who has been named 
treasurer, controller and a director 
of Carter Jones Lumber Company, 
which has purchased the Kurtz com- 
pany... 

And to Peter ANDERSEN, who has 
been advanced to vice president and 
assistant general manager, North- 
western States Portland Cement 
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Company, Mason City Iowa... F. W. 
Miscu, controller, named vice presi- 
dent of the Chrysler Corporation... 
W. L. Orr, promoted from assistant 
credit manager-retail to division 
credit manager, Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion, Houston, Texas A. R. 
WELLER, advanced to controller, 
Stone Container Corporation, Chi- 
cago, Ill... . G. J. Witson, named 
assistant division credit manager- 
wholesale, and P. W. CRAwFrorpD, now 
assistant division credit manager- 
retail, Gulf Oil Corporation, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


J. CwHartEs Foranp has_ been 
promoted to credit manager, Lamson 
Corporation, Syracuse, N.Y. Heisa 
graduate in accounting of Syracuse 
University and was associated with 
a number of companies in the Syra- 
cuse area prior to joining Lamson. 


Rosert N. WAtuIs has been named 
treasurer of Dennison Manufactur- 
ing Company, Framingham, Mass. 
A graduate of Dartmouth College 
(1919) and the Amos Tuck School 
of Business Administration (1920), 
he went with the company in 1925, 
and advanced successively to assist- 
ant treasurer in 1939, and director in 
1952. He is a past national vice 
president of the Controllers In- 
stitute. 


ELMER JOHNSON, formerly credit 
manager, has been named sales man- 
ager for metal products, Southern 
States Iron Roofing Company, Sa- 
vannah, Ga. Mr. Johnson joined 
Southern States as credit manager 
in 1947 after association in the stock 
brokerage field and with Montgom- 
ery Ward & Company, Chicago, first 
as collection correspondent, then as 
credit manager of the St. Paul ter- 
ritory. A director of the Georgia 
Association of Credit Management, 
he also has served as secretary of 
the building material industry group 
of the Southeastern Credit Confer- 
ence. 

JoHn L. THomson succeeds Mr. 
Johnson as credit manager. He pre- 
viously was manager of the IBM de- 
partment of the company. 


Epwarp L. Porter, formerly credit 
manager of The Kawneer Company, 
Niles, Mich., has joined Florman 
Manufacturing Company, Pueblo, 
Colo., as secretary-treasurer. Fol- 
lowing three years’ service in the 
Navy he joined Kawneer in 1946 in 
the cost accounting department and 
advanced progressively to credit 
manager in 1950. He served as a di- 
rector of the St. Joseph Valley Chap- 
ter, N.A.C.M., at South Bend, Ind., 
for three years. A graduate of the 
University of North Dakota (1943), 
he has completed the first-year 
course of the Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management, 
N.A.C.M., at Dartmouth College. 





JaMEs M. SERGEANT has been ad- 
vanced to assistant general manager 
of Cana-Day’s Apparel, Ltd., Moose- 
jaw, Sask., Canadian branch of Day’s 
Tailor-d Clothing, Inc., Tacoma, 
Wash. He previously was credit 
manager at the Tacoma office. A 
native of Spokane and a graduate of 
Stanford University (1942), he 
served in the U. S. Navy, then went 
with Western Hotels, Inc., as as- 
sistant manager and as purchasing 
agent, until 1952, when he joined 
Day’s. 


Tuomas A. Boyp, formerly secre- 
tary-treasurer of Baasch-Ross Tool 
Company, Los Angeles, Calif., is now 
president of Layne & Bowler Cor- 
poration, also of Los Angeles. 


FRANK B. CuiFFe, since 1951 vice 
president and chief financial officer 
of H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been named secretary of the 
company. He will continue his 
former responsibilities in his new 
post. A graduate of Wharton School 
of Finance of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Cliffe for 27 years 
was with General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N.Y., before going with 
Heinz in 1947 as controller and 
treasurer. In World War I he was 
with the AEF general staff in France 
and in World War II he was a mem- 
ber of the War Production Board, 
for which he was awarded the war 
department’s highest civilian award. 


Ricuarp E. Courter has been ad- 
vanced to manager of the credit de- 
partment, Aluminum Company of 
America, Pittsburgh, from assistant 
credit manager. He joined Alcoa in 
1929 on graduation from Northwest- 
ern University with the degree of | 
B.B.A., and served in sales admin- 
istrative posts in midwest offices of 
the company up to the time of his 
appointment to the credit depart- 
ment in Pittsburgh in 1936. He 
headed the New York sales office 
credit department from 1946 to 1953. | 
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Right in Your Own Office Photocopy Any- 
thing Written, Printed, Typed, Drawn or 
Photographed in Less than 45 Seconds 


Solve the problem of handling your pa- 
per work in a hurry with the new Apeco 
Systematic Auto-Stat. With this quick 
copying machine, thousands of firms have 
eliminated 35% of all typing and actually 
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Guides to Improved Executive Operation 


KEEPING INFORMED 


Tue YoutH You SuPpervisE—How to 
help youngsters just out of school 
to make the transition from campus 
to job and become better employees. 
Address U.S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D.C. Free. 


Auto INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 

Manvuat—More than 225 pages, in 
loose-leaf form, presenting a new 
approach to the subject of auto in- 
surance material damage coverage 
on financed autos, the manual is 
designed for the auto dealer, finance 
company, bank executive and credit 
man. Sections are devoted to a 
history of the auto finance business, 
development of agency agreements, 
public relations, accounting and 
credit problems. Doug Henson is the 
author. Write to Northwest Insur- 
ance News, Henry Bldg., Portland 
4, Ore. Price is $32.50. 


Money MANAGEMENT, YourR HEALTH 

Do.tLtar—This booklet deals with 
the pertinent topic of voluntary 
health insurance. It outlines the 
types of insurance available, how to 
recognize what fits one’s needs, how 
much to invest and from what type 
of dealer to purchase. Discussed 
also are medical costs at various 
stages of life and the services of 
public health department. Health 
services available at a small cost are 
listed, and finally the items in a 
“Budget for Medical Expenses.” 
Write to Consumer Education De- 
partment, Household Finance Corp., 
919 Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Price 10 cents. 


SELLING TO THE A.E.C.—An interest- 

ing 25-page booklet on doing busi- 
ness with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission or its contractors, explaining 
the purchasing program of the 
AE.C., listing its purchasing offices 
and telling what products it needs. 
Write Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C. Price 25 cents. 


ProposeD PROcUREMENT—Daily U‘S. 

Government publication (price, $7 
a year), will publicize Government 
surplus property. Write Field Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Room 1300, 433 West Van Buren 
Street, Chicago 7, Iil. 


Informative reports, pam- 
phlets, circulars, etc., which may 
be of interest to you. Please 
write directly to the publisher 
for them. CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT does not 


have copies available. 


To expedite receiving these 
booklets, please address all in- 
quiries concerning Efficiency 
Tips to CREDIT AND FINAN.- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT, 229 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


416—Handbook of Selling in Three 
Dimensions—or, how to make ex- 
hibits pay—has been published by 
Ivel Construction Corporation. This 
brochure hits the high spots on how 
to plan effective sales. Write us for 
a copy. 
Vv 


417—Basic selling techniques are the 
same in advertising as well as direct 
selling. “Copy,” a brochure aimed 
at giving good advice in concentrated 
form to the copywriter, would be 
just about as pertinertt for salesmen, 
and business executives. Booklet is 
also a quick lesson in the techniques 
of advertising. The Jaqua Advertis- 
ing Company is issuing the booklet. 
Ask us for details. 


v 


418—The Psychological Corporation 
has made available to business ex- 
ecutives a catalog of tests and sam- 
ples of a group of tests devised espe- 
cially for financial and credit firms. 
This corporation has made clear that 
these are available in response only 
to requests that are on the company 
letterhead. 
Vv 


419—Handy for ideas or reference is 
the series of booklets: “Managing a 
Business with the Help of Printing.” 
Of particular interest are No. 3 
“Sales Training and Direction,” and 
No. 4, “The Sales Catalog.” The 
booklets show sample pages from 
company publications. All booklets 
are published by S. D. Warren Com- 
pany. Booklet on request. 


v 


420—A new booklet, “Management 
Aids for Small Business,” considers 
the important points of setting up or 
adjusting sales territories, which has 
been a major problem for sales 
managers, both from the basis of 
equitable opportunities for the sales- 
men and customers. 


v 


421—A collection of articles from 
Advertising Age has been printed 
in booklet form. “Idea Digest for 
Admen” is the name of the booklet. 
Free booklet on request. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Easy Payments—By Ray Doyle. 
$3.00. Hermitage House, Inc., 8 
West 13th Street, New York, N.Y, 


+ A novel, rather than a textbook, 
with a theme that a loan collector's 
life is not an easy one. It’s a briskly- 
paced story about people hopelessly 
in debt and about the frantic col- 
lectors who “chase” them, for when 
people get into debt and cannot pay, 
things happen—and sometimes vio- 
lently. Tenderness and hope, vio- 
lence and despair, rough masculine 
humor and feminine wiles, the 
cruelty of business and the bliss of 
young parenthood are found in this 
novel. The author, credit manager 
of Peck & Peck Co., New York City, 
writes like a man who knows his 
subject even when he does not know 
quite what to do with it. 


DEVELOPING MANAGEMENT ABILITY— 
By Earl G. Planty and J. Thomas 
Freeston. $7.00. The Ronald Press 
Company, 15 East 26th Street, New 
York 10, N. Y. 


+ An unusual, interesting and in- 
formative presentation enabling a 
busy reader to find, quickly and 
easily, practical answers concerning 
the techniques of successful person- 
nel development. Authored in a 
question-and-answer method, with 
600 question captions, the answers 
are comprehensive in scope and are 
designed to help improve work per- 
formance at all levels. A “must” for 
an employer—an education for an 
employee. 


OTHER BOOKS REVIEWED 

AND RECOMMENDED 
Avupitinc—By E. L. Kohler, CPA. $9.00. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y. This second edition, an 
introduction to the work of the public 
accountant, emphasizes the author’s role 
in interpreting data, rather than simply 
verifying it. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF MONEY AND 
Bankinc—By Charles R. Whittlesey. 
$6.25. The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N.Y. The author 
undertakes to explain our monetary and 
banking system in relation to deter- 
mination of the level of business activ- 
ity, and defines in lucid and logical 
manner the essentials of money and 
banking in today’s operations. 


Books reviewed or mentioned 
in this column are not avail- 
able from CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT unless so 
indicated. Please order from 
your book store or direct from 
the publisher, 












Legal Rulings and Opinions 





Investment Plan Approved 

Modifying its former stand, the 
Internal Revenue Service has ap- 
proved a model plan of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention and the Life 
Insurance Association, member or- 
ganizations of the Institute of Life 
Insurance, by which employers may 
invest part of the funds of tax- 
exempt profit-sharing retirement 
plans in ordinary life insurance 
policies. Heretofore such invest- 
ments by employers barred profit- 
sharing retirement plans from tax 
exemption. The plan provides: (1) 
The employer will set aside a definite 
percentage of his net profits each 
year to build up a fund for providing 
retirement income to his employees. 
(2) Up to 50 per cent of the profits 
thus set aside may be used to pur- 
chase ordinary life insurance on em- 
ployees covered by the plan. (3) If 
the employee should die before re- 
tirement age, a beneficiary named 
by the employee will receive the 
death benefits of insurance bought 
by the profit-sharing company. (4) 
For employees living to retirement 
age, the company will use set-aside 
profit not invested in life insurance 
and invest it in the life insurance as 
an annuity for the employee at re- 
tirement. 


Loss on Sale to Controlled 
Foundation 


A loss sustained on the sale of 
securities to a charitable foundation 
he organized and controlled was al- 
lowed in Kaplan 21Tc (No. 16). The 
foundation was set up as a member- 
ship corporation, without any stock. 

Losses on sales to corporation are 
not allowed if the seller owns (di- 
rectly or indirectly) more than 50 
per cent in value of its outstanding 
stock. There was no stock outstand- 
ing in the case. 


Refused Job, No Jobless Pay 
An applicant for unemployment 
insurance twice disqualified herself 
for jobless pay by refusing the same 
job on two different occasions, each 
time for a different reason. A book- 
keeper had turned down a $50 a 
week position with a _ settlement 
house, demanding a $55 salary. 
Since the offered salary was stand- 
ard for bookkeepers locally, she was 
held to have refused the job without 
good reason and was denied unem- 
ployment benefits. 
in a later period of unemployment, 


she again filed for benefits and was 
re-offered the settlement house job, 
this time at her preferred salary of 
$55 a week. She again turned down 
the offer, arguing that the settlement 
house did not provide sufficient so- 
cial insurance protection. The in- 
surance office held this refusal also 
to be without good cause and dis- 
qualified her for the remainder of 
her unemployment. An appeal to 
the New York State Unemployment 
Insurance Appeal Board affirmed the 
earlier ruling by the local unemploy- 
ment insurance office. 


Financed Reds’ Organizers 


In a proceeding for dissolution of 
a fraternal benefit society organized 
under certain sections of the insur- 
ance laws of New York, the court of 
appeals unanimously affirmed an or- 
der of the New York supreme court 
dissolving the corporate existence of 
the society, and ordered the superin- 
tendent of insurance to take posses- 
sion of its property and liquidate its 
business. The court held the action 


proper on the ground that the trans- 





action of insurance business hence- 
forth would be “hazardous,” in that 
the society had continued a course of 
political action, involving the financ- 
ing of Communist Party organizers 
and publications disseminating party 
literature, etc. People in Appeal of 
International Workers Order, Inc. 
Court of Appeals of New York, 112 
N.E. 2nd 280. 


Lease Terminated by Fire 

A fire resulted in destruction of 60 
per cent of the property, rendering 
the premises unusable for the pur- 
poses intended under the lease. It 
was found that it would take 5% 
months to restore the building to its 
former uses. The lessors refused to 
accept any-further rent after the fire, 
but later leased the building to a 
third party. 

The original lessee sued, contend- 
ing the lease had not terminated. A 
provision in the original lease stip- 
ulated that upon the premises being 
destroyed or damaged by fire, if not 
restorable within a reasonable time, 
the lease would be absolutely ter- 
minated. The court found for the 
lessor, stating that the right to ter- 
minate was automatic and absolute 
according to the language of the 
lease. 


TRINC’S BLUE BOOK 





OF TRUCKING INFORMATION 





THE TRUCKING INDUSTRY REFERENCE MANUAL 
Used by Banks, Insurance Companies, Shippers 


®@ Lists 2550 of the largest motor freight carriers, their affiliated 
companies, officers, stockholders, individual owners. 


®@ Shows FINANCIAL CONDITION—97 Accounts 


e Balance Sheet Items 
e Earnings 
e Expenses— including 


Insurance & Safety Supervision Cargo Loss and Damage 


PL and PD 


Total Insurance Expense 


e Equipment—trucks, tractors, trailers 
e Power Units in Intercity Service 


e Traffic Distribution 


@ EFFICIENCY MEASURING-STICK 


e Operating Ratio 
e Current Position Ratio 


e Ratio of Labor Cost to Earnings 


e Average Haul and Load 


For sample pages and further information please write: 
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Answering Questions on Bank—Accounting—Credit Cooperation 


Following are replies to a number of ques- 
tions submitted to the panel of bankers, 
accountants and credit executives but not 
answered at the formal presentation because 
of lack of time. Several are answered by 
B. F, Edwards, Jr., vice president of the Bank 


of America, N.T. & S.A., San Francisco. Mr. 
Edwards was chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the 58th Credit Congress. The panel 
moderator was Ransom M. Cook, senior vice 
president, American Trust Company, San 
Francisco. 


Small Businessman’s Records 


C. G. Bunting replies to the following question: How 
can we encourage the small business operator to 
maintain accurate uptodate financial records—not 
alone as an aid to his own financial health, but as a 
basis for much needed financial statements which the 
credit man needs for his decisions and for his advice to 
the small operator? 


—— PROBLEM of maintaining adequate financial and 
operating records is particularly acute with small 
businesses, because too often they do not employ certified 
public accountants and rarely have a sufficiently intimate 
relationship with their bank. 

Correcting this seems to be a problem of education. 
which the local credit associations could do as a public 
service, and which we as credit men can simultaneously 
do as a private service to our customers. 

We should accept our responsibility of being financial 
consultant to our customers. We then can convince our 
smaller customers of our interest in their success, using 
their operating figures to give financial advice which will 
make them even more profitable accounts. 








G. O. CARLSON 1 (Concluded from page 9) 








American Institute of Accountants in a survey of reports 
issued by public accountants. From rumblings I have 
heard I can guess that the quality of reports was found 
to be pretty low in many cases. But no names are to be 
furnished, which leaves the organized accounting pro- 
fession where it always has been. We know a lot of shoddy 
work is being done but can’t do much about it because 
we have no practical means of finding out who is doing it. 
The banks, for fear of offending their customers, naturally 
do not feel free to give names and cases. So all we can do 
is exhort the brethren in general terms and hope for 
improvement. We do issue pronouncements and hold 
meetings on accounting subjects, so that with the wealth 
of material now available any accountant who really wants 
to do good work can learn how. 

One bank of my acquaintance is doing something that 
I wish all banks would do. It has informed itself about 
auditing standards. When it gets a report from an ac- 
countant who appears not to have conformed to reason- 
able standards, it asks him in and discusses the report with 
him, pointing out wherein he has failed to conform to the 
more vital requirements. 
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Then arises the credit man’s problem: “How can | in- 
duce my customer to divulge his operating figures to me.” 

This is a question of the relationship between buyer and 
seller. The divulgence of figures here is to some extent con- 
fidential in nature. It therefore can be done only if the 
seller impresses upon his customer the seller’s need for 
such information and the assurance that such financial 
figures will not be used improperly. 

The second question is: “How can we induce small 

business operators to make public their operating fig- 
ures?” Such publicity is achieved through either Inter- 
change reports or Dun and Bradstreet reports. So long as 
some credit grantors are willing to extend credit without 
detailed operating figures, it is very difficult for other 
credit grantors to prove their need for such figures. The 
credit fraternity could well take a unified stand in requir- 
ing of all customers their operating figures. Impressing 
the credit fraternity with the benefits of such a policy 
would be a very worthwhile function of the local credit 
associations. 
. Further, a great service would be performed if the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, the local credit associa- 
tions and the Credit Research Foundation were to carry 
on an educational program with small businesses, to prove 
the benefits of maintaining and publicizing operating fig- 
ures. Such a program might well be particularly directed 
toward the many businesses which have commenced op- 
eration since the end of World War II. It is with these new 
businesses that we expect the greatest percentage of fail- 
ure. Therefore, it is to these new businesses that we can 
best show the services of the credit assqciations, and of 
their individual members, available to aid such businesses 
in avoiding or correcting financial troubles. 


The Unqualified Accountant 


George O. Carlson answers this additional question: 
How does one go about preventing an unqualified 
accountant from continuing this malpractice, with- 
out going into a court of law? Can a documented 
report to the State Board of Accounting start an in- 
vestigation? Would you recommend a certain pro- 
cedure to follow? 


[ IS very difficult to prevent an unqualified accountant 
from practicing. Here in California we have a state law 
that gives the Board of Accountancy power to cancel an 
accountant’s license if he fails to observe the rules which 
have been promulgated by the board. However, the board 
cannot take drastic action against an accountant accused 
of malpractice without a hearing, from which the accused 
has the right of appeal to the courts. The hearing involves 
questions of evidence and is a rather involved matter. 

In a state that does not have a similar provision in its 
law the problem would be still more difficult. 

In a recent case an accountant had published his opin- 
ion so soon after the end of the year that we thought it im- 
possible for him to have done the prescribed amount of 
work. Charges were brought against him and he pleaded 
guilty. In that case the board put him on probation for two 
years and this action was publicized in the community in 
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which he practiced. We felt that the effect of this publicity 
on him and on other accountants similarly minded would 
he to make them more careful and generally to raise 
standards in the community. 







What to Ask of the Banker 


W. L. Holmes replies to this subsequent question: 
Specifically, in addition to stating the size of the order, 
what should we ask the banker when making an in- 
quiry? 


A LETTER to a banker from a credit man inquiring 
about customers should be divided into three main 
parts. 

The first part would share with the banker the credit 
man’s own information which probably would be the re- 
sult of a preliminary investigation made by the credit man 
through the various sources available to him. This first 
part need not be very long in details but should indicate 
to the banker that he is dealing with a credit executive who 
has, and uses, various sources of credit information, and 
is not dependent solely on a reply from the banker to jus- 
tify his extension of credit. 

















The second part should outline the immediate credit de- 
cision you have to make, but should also mention possible 
future requirements. For example, you might have at hand 
only an order for $100, but your preliminary investigation 
indicates that your prospective customer is a most desir- 
able outlet for your products in his area and you certainly 
would like to have that prospective customer as your rep- 
resentative. Internally, you should be able to determine 
the potential of that prospective customer, but you are 
thinking about a credit of $1,000 a month, week, day, or 
whatever it might be. 











The third part then would present specific questions. 
Assuming you have made use of other sources of credit 
information and have in hand a Credit Interchange re- 
port, as well as a financial statement from the customer, 
your primary interest with the banker is to learn of his 
bank’s relations with that customer and his opinion of that 
customer’s operations. You would want to know the bank’s 
experience with that customer on loans made, whether a 
current line of credit is available and how the bank, in 
general, rates the operations of the business. 










Answers by B. F. Edwards, Jr. 


Question: Is it possible for a durable equipment manu- 
facturer (sales $100 to $1,000) to arrange agreements 
with banks or local financing agencies in various 
industrial centers over the nation, whereby instalment 
credit financing can be simply obtained and admin- 
istered locally? Such arrangements are very effective 
in California for promoting sales to customers de- 
siring such terms. How would one go about making 
such agreements? 


]ASMUCH AS your question is of nationwide scope 

it is impossible specifically to tell you what might be 
expected of banks in various industrial centers in the coun- 
tty. It would be our suggestion, therefore, that anyone 
interested should properly contact the larger finance com- 
panies, such as Commercial Credit Company or C.I.T. 
Corporation. These national finance companies maintain 
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ducted the 
discussion. 
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ofices Lhroughout the nation and, we understand, do have 
arrangements with various manufacturers for the finan- 
cing of their products. 


Authority of the Accountant 

Question: Why do not the accountants, when they 
discover that a bank has an interest, through existing 
loan relationship, with the subject being examined, 
ask the bank what specific information the banker 
desires emphasized in the audit report? 


. ACCOUNTANT is not, without permission of his 
client, in a position to do other than he is instructed 
by such client. 

We have had a great deal of success through a different 
approach. In those cases where we know that our borrow- 
ing accounts are availing themselves of the services of 
certified public accountants and circumstances warrant, 
we insist that the borrower authorize the C.P.A. to con- 
sult freely with us on any and all matters pertaining to 
the audit. When the C.P.A. is in possession of such au- 
thorization it follows that specific information important 
to the bank’s interest as a whole can be later developed to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. 


Farm Subsidies Will Fluctuate 


Question: Are subsidies on farm commodities going to 
be continued? 


c IS our opinion that, regardless of the political party 
in power, subsidies on farm commodities will continue. 
The changes will be a matter of degree rather than a com- 
plete abolition of such subsidies. 

You do have to consider that some basic commodities 
such as corn, wheat, peanuts, dairy products, and so forth, 
are going to be given first attention, but even in those 
cases, depending upon supply, demand and changing eco- ° 
nomic situations, the degree of subsidization may fluctu- 
ate from year to year. 


Accepting F.H.A. and G.I. Loans 


Question: What is the future outlook of bankers regard- 
ing the F.H.A. and G.I. loan market? 


ANKERS generally are accepting F.H.A. loan appli- 
cations as received from their customers. About the 
only general restriction in that regard is a tendency on 
the part of some of us to modify the terms of the loan, 
which in the case of our own institution is a loan not ex- 
ceeding 15 years on existing construction and not over 25 
years on new construction. 
Although not very many of our local banks are direct- 
ly entertaining G.I. Loans, a very definite market is de- 
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veloping through certain eastern investors and life insur- 
ance companies. This, therefore, permits a bank that fi- 
nances the operator-builder to accept applications from 
ultimate G.J. owners under such terms and conditions as 
are acceptable to the life insurance company or other in- 
vestor, which company becomes the actual holder of the 
paper. 

This renewed interest in G.I. paper has become rather 
pronounced, which seems to indicate that the G.I. again 
has the opportunity of purchasing a home under the terms 
and conditions set forth in the Act. 


Economics and the Interest Rates 


Question: What about interest rates? Do you predict 
higher or lower rates in the next year or so? 


HANGING domestic economic conditions, world af- 

fairs and greater or lesser demands for financing can, 

any one or all, rather abruptly cause a tightening of the 

money market or free available funds, with resultant soft- 
ening of interest rates. 

Our Administration is pretty well committed to con- 
tinuation of high employment and support of American 
industry. If that is true, we may expect fluctuations in 
bank reserve requirements and Federal Reserve Bank re- 
discount rates which will result in either cheaper or more 
expensive money, depending upon the general economic 
conditions from time to time. 

At the moment added loanable funds in the hands of 
the bankers generally, together with lowered Federal Re- 
serve Bank rediscount rates, have caused a slight decline 
in interest rates. It is believed, however, that the slacken- 
ing period through which we have been going for approxi- 
mately a year is about ready to level off, with perhaps a 
turn upward. If that is true, then you may reasonably ex- 





pect that increased demands for funds will result in an 
upswing in interest rates. 


T. W. JOHNSON 

More participation by bankers in credii activities be. 
yond their immediate interests would further stabilize the 
economy, keep clients financially healthy, improve busi. 
ness relations, help suppliers to extend credit more wisely 
and help themselves avoid loan difficulties. 

I have many times observed the support the credit 
executive and the banker as a team can give each other 
in carrying out suggestions for betterment. 


(Concluded from page 8) 


It?s Give in Order to Take 

| asked a “senior statesman” credit executive in Los 
Angeles the question I have touched on in these comments. 
He said, “If in this community there is any credit execu- 
tive not getting this full cooperation, it is because he 
hasn’t gotten on a personal basis or doesn’t know how 
to ask for the information, and usually doesn’t give any- 
thing in return.” This credit man could walk into any 
bank and be greeted by his first name by any number of 
loan officers in each bank; and he, in turn, can call to 
them on a first-name basis. 

I am sure I can also say to the bankers that if you are 


‘not getting full cooperation from the credit executive, it 


is because you haven’t gotten on a personal basis or are 
holding back, expecting to receive more than you are 
willing to give. In the credit business, as elsewhere in 
life, you receive in proportion to what you give. 

One of the best methods to develop this personal rela- 
tionship is for the banker to participate in activities of the 
National Association of Credit Men and its governing 
committees on a national and local basis, including indus- 
try groups. 


eg % 


CONFERRING at the Robert Morris Associates conference in Cleveland. The new officers and directors (clockwise, seated): E. W. 
Johnson, vice president, First National Bank, Tampa; R. O. Wendling, v.p., The National City Bank of Cleveland; Gordon W ood- 
ward, v.p., Bankers Trust Co., New York City; D. S. Seator, assistant v.p., Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago; J. W. Ely, 
executive v.p., Security Trust Co., Rochester, and 2nd v.p. Robert Morris Associates; T. W. Johnson, v.p., Security-First National 
Bank, Los Angeles, immediate past president; E. F. Gee, v.p. and secty., State Planters Bank and Trust Co., Richmond, Associates 
president; J]. T. Overby, senior v.p., First National Bank, Mobile, first vice president; F. E. Pike, v.p., Walker Bank and Trust Co., 
Salt Lake City; R. T. Carr, v.p., The Riggs National Bank, Washington; A. K. Davis, senior v.p., Wachovia Bank & Trust Co, 
Winston-Salem; H. R. Eldridge, v.p. and cashier, First National Bank, Houston; and W. R. Chapman, v.p., Midland, Minneapolis. 

STANDING (I to r): L. G. Christie, assistant secty., Robert Morris Associates, Philadelphia; A. G. Keller, v.p., Mellon National 
Bank & Trust Co., Pittsburgh; G. K. Crowther, 2nd v.p., Guaranty Trust Co. of New York; G. F. Sawyer, v.p., The First National 
Bank of Boston; A, J]. Mayman, v.p. and cashier, Bank of California N.A., San Francisco; L, T, Knier, executive manager and secre 
tary-treasurer, Robert Morris Associates, Philadelphia; B. F. Barnett, pres., Citizens National Bank, Tyler, Texas, ex-officio R.M.A.j 
E. L. Worstall, v.p., The Philadelphia National Bank, ex-officio R.M.A.; Salmon Brown, pres., Springfield Savings Society of Clark 
County, Springfield, Ohio; and W. J. Davis, Ist v.p., Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 
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1 B Credit Picture at Bank Is 


A Reservoir of Confidence 

F. J. Sout, Assistant Secretary, 
Underwriters Trust Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


EADING about the “biggest 
headaches” of financial men 
connected with selling merchandise, 
I believe they 
may be _inter- 
ested in my ob- 
servation that 
each problem or 
a similar one, 
appears to be 
encountered in 
our field of serv- 
ice which is 
banking. Those 
officers who con- 
duct their company’s relations with 
its banks may care to read of prob- 
lems as they reach us “on the other 
side of the fence.” 

These are not so much headaches 
as challenges, in almost every case, 
to educate someone to his own best 
interest. 

Banks, too, encounter credit seek- 
ers—business as well as_ personal 
loan applicants—who fail to see why 
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they should reveal financial details, 
especially if they are depositors of 
long standing or if the loans they 
seek are in line with the size of 
balances maintained. 








Each applicant is an individual 
whose objections may have to be 
met differently. However, the cus- 
tomer can frequently be sold the 
valid idea that when we have his 
whole credit picture, he has a reser- 
voir of confidence banked with us 
which is likely to stand him or his 
company in good stead if he should 
later require renewals or greater 
accommodations not anticipated at 
the time of the original application. 












Like those in wholesaling and re- 
tailing, credit officers in banks also 
must overcome lack of understand- 
ing by, and duck brickbats from, 
our equivalent to the sales depart- 
ment. Our business-relations officers 
and branch managers frequently de- 
cry what they consider to be red tape 
involved in reaching a favorable de- 
cision, on our apparent unawareness 
of the existence of competition when 
we're required to ask for collateral. 

Here the answer is a process of 
continuous education, so that our 




















representatives, during the initial in- 
terview, will ask for whatever details 
and figures normally would be re- 
quired for a favorable decision. Then 
they or we don’t have to go back with 
requests and questions which must 
then indeed appear like red tape 
to the customer, inasmuch as they 
were not mentioned until later. 


Also, if our final decision must ap- 
pear unfavorable, we make a decided 
effort to convince our representative 
and our customer that we had no 
choice under proper banking prac- 
tice, and that we have explored 
every alternative solution for meet- 
ing the customer’s financing require- 
ment to his best advantage. 

Finally: Those in merchandising 
have their problem of customers 
taking unearned discounts. Similar- 
ly, we in banking have depositors— 
large as well as small—who won’t 
or can’t maintain balances adequate 
to cover the costs of handling the 
activity of their checking accounts, 
but who protest against paying ac- 
tivity charges. 

In either case I believe that the 
customer frequently is merely one 
utilizing a legitimate business pro- 





My Biggest Headache 





cedure to test quoted terms or 
charges. If so, I respect him for 
seeking to assure himself that he’s 
getting the most credit or service 
at least possible cost. However, if 
we are confident that our company 
is delivering a good product or serv- 
ice at a proper and competitive 
price—and mine is—then we'll best 
retain the respect, goodwill and pa- 
tronage of all of our customers by 
practicing diplomatic firmness and 
uniformity of application. 


Immediate Shipment 
But Incomplete Data 


E. C. Watpeck, Treasurer, Radio 
Specialty Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 


E are wholesale appliance distrib- 

utors. We do business with the 
same dealers week after week, month 
after month. 

My “biggest headache” is created 
by the salesman who sends in a big 
order for a new account with a re- 
quest for IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT—and 
not only fails to furnish a financial 
statement but also gives us incom- 
plete information on his “Salesman’s 
Credit Report” for a new account. 














Handy Binder 
or Magazines! 
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It holds 12 magazines in a convenient, 
orderly and neat manner. The binder’s 
handsome, deep-green burlap grained 
Kingscraft, embossed in gold, will make 
an attractive addition to your desk-top or 
library shelf. 


mF =sit's the missing copy of 
your CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT that you need 
most. No more of that when you 


have this binder. Protects them 
too from that dog-eared look. 





As attested by the immediate 
response to the first announce- 
ment of the Binder in the No- 
vember issue of Credit and 
Financial Management. So fill 
out the coupon below NOW. 


To Publications Dept., 
National Association of 
Credit Men 

229 Fourth Ave. 

New York 3, N.Y. 


Here's my $3.25 check. 
Send my BINDER to 


Name 
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Modernizing for Office Efficiency 


introducing new office equipment and systems to effect economies in 
labor and cost, as well as to speed production of essential office work 


Simplified Chart Making 

A-135 Chart-Pak, Inc., has developed 
a method of producing pictographs 
on sheets of pressure-sensitive 
paper, called “Picto-Paks.” De- 
signed by the Pictograph Corpora- 
tion, the new symbols depict men, 
women, coins, stacks of bills, power, 
machinery, construction, grain, etc. 
Other symbols will be available. 
Each 8144” x 11” sheet contains 68 to 
98 symbols of one design, in 3 sizes, 
1%”, 34”, and %” high. “Picto- 
Paks” adhere readily to plastic 
sheets, cloth or paper, and can be 
reproduced by photocopy and offset. 
Write us for further details. 


New Communication System 

A-134 Conventional electric type- 
writers can be connected into an 
office and industrial communication 
system through the addition of 
Cable-Typist attachments. Devel- 
oped by the American Automatic 
Typewriter Company, the system 


permits typists to work at a stand- 
ard keyboard. The master machine, 
with a transmitter attachment, can 
be connected by telephone cables 
with an unlimited number of re- 
ceiver machines. The communica- 
tions network can be used between 
departments within a single building 
or between separate structures. 


Aluminum Wall Rack 


A-136 The Evans Specialty Com- 
pany has put out a new aluminum 
wall rack that fastens securely to any 
wall. Many papers or reference books 
used daily can be placed in its wide 
sections. It can be used in the mail- 


WALL- RACK 


ing room to assemble papers and 
mail for one destination, inter-office 
or incoming or outgoing mail. There 
are two sizes, 6 or 12 sections. The 
wall-rack holds up to 40 pounds, and 
comes complete with double hanging 
frame and drive nails. 


This Department will wel- 
come opportunities to serve 
you by contacting manufac- 
turers or wholesalers for 
further information regard- 
ing products described 
herein. Address MODERN- 
IZING, Credit & Financial 
Management, 229 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3. 
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Business-Machine Stand 


A-128 The Hercules Business-Ma- 
chine Typewriter Stands are bas- 
ically engineered to eliminate vibra- 
tion and thus protect valuable equip- 
ment. They also provide comfort 
features for operator efficiency. Spe- 
cial top and chassis assembly, on all- 
welded, tubular steel frame, plus 
walk-proof treads, provide sturdi- 
ness and greater rigidity. No sharp 
corners or bolts to injure operator or 
tear clothing. There are stands de- 
signed for special’ purposes, includ- 
ing one for all types of correspon- 
dence, others for continuous-forms 
machines, long carriage typewriters, 
duplicating or mailing machines, and 
typewriter and work desk. More 
details on request. 


Magnetic Recording Machine 


A-132 Rex Recorder’s magnetic re- 
cording machine eliminates the usual 
dictating needle. Three original discs 
come with each Rex Recorder. 
When all dictation is completed on 
the disc, you simply glide the Rex 
Magic Eraser (which comes with the 
machine) over the disc with an easy 
wrist motion—and you are ready for 
new dictation. Each disc is good for 
a minimum of 10,000 recordings. 
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See-Thru Typewriter Bail 


A-131 The Marken See-Thru type- 
writer bail can replace the solid bail 
and lets the typist view the work 
clearly as it is being done. It does 
away with lifting the bail in order 
to see what has been typed. The 
Marken bail is precision-made to 
give lifetime service, the manufac- 
turers note. It is constructed of a 
new plastic for absolute clarity and 
great resistance to abrasion. This 
bail can be applied to most standard 
makes of typewriters now in pro- 
duction, also older models still in 
use. Available with pica or elite 
scale or without a scale. More in- 
formation on request. 





Electric Hand Dryer 
A-130 The “Sani-Dri” is an im- 
proved semi-recessed electric hand 





i- § dryer. This device speeds up dry- 
‘p §& ing with an improved heating ele- 
or & ment and a nozzle which concen- 
>. & trates the air stream from a larger 
j- & blower and motor. A new circuit- 
»- — breaker prevents damage when 
ns — someone places a hand on the air 
rs, & intake or nozzle. The circuit breaker 
nd & shuts off the heating element, but 
re § automatically makes contact again 
when the hand is removed. A sim- 
plified timing device shuts the ma- 
chine off automatically. The “Sani- 
Dri” is manufactured by the Chicago 
Hardware Foundry Co. 
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Direct Process Copying Machine 

A-133 The Copyflex Model 100 
makes up to 300 black-on-white 
copies of one or many originals per 
hour at a low cost. Designed for 
convenient desktop use with opera- 
tor seated, it does not require any 
stencils, masters, negatives, or inks. 
This machine makes copies directly 
from the original of anything typed, 















written or drawn on ordinary trans- 
lucent paper. Originals on opaque 
paper also can be copied in the ma- 
chine by means of the Charles Brun- 
ing Copyflex’s reflex film. For fur- 
ther information contact us. 


Court Reporter Designs Way 
To End Taking of Shorthand 

A court reporter designed the 
Repeat-O-Mask, a plastic cylindrical 
device with built-in microphone, to 
eliminate the taking of shorthand 
notes. The “auditor-stenographer,” 
instead of writing down notes that 
must be transcribed later, repeats 
verbatim the words of the speakers 
into the device, which is held against 
the lips like a telephone mouthpiece. 
A connecting wire plugs into any 
standard late model recorder. The 
Repeat-O-Mask is so_ constructed 
that it cannot be heard by anyone 
else. An advantage, says the maker, 
the Voice Reporting Company, is 
that “a person can repeat words 
verbatim at a rate as high as 250 to 
300 a minute.” 


Numbered Personal Checks 
Save Work, Reap Goodwill 


The Central National Bank of 
Cleveland (Ohio), with 17 branches, 
imprints numbered checks produced 
by Multigraph process as a courtesy 
to the 40,000 personal accounts. 
Customer goodwill and elimination 
of proofing-and-bookkeeping “head- 
aches” are the results. 

At the time the account is opened, 
an Addressograph-Multigraph unit 
set containing a Multilith Master is 
prepared in the stenographic depart- 
ment for duplicating. Next the unit 
set master is placed on the Multilith 
Process Duplicator which has an at- 
tachment for consecutively number- 
ing the checks. 


Direct Mail Award to Burroughs 
The Burroughs Corporation re- 
ceived the “best of industry” award 
in the business equipment category 
of the Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation for its advertising campaign 
to promote the new Ten Key and 
Director lines of adding machines. 
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Compact Storage Unit 


A-129 Precision Equipment Co. an- 
nounces production of its Lock-R- 
Racks, a new type of compact stor- 
age unit for employees’ apparel and 
valuables. The units consist of steel 
box lockers for hats, purses, etc., and 
a sturdy iron pipe rod for coats. The 
units may be had in capacities rang- 
ing from 15 to 38 locker openings. 
The box lockers include number 
plates and padlock attachments. 





Literary Piano Was Word 
For the First Typewriter 


Did you know that the 
typewriter was first called a 
“literary piano”? ... that 
the newspaper man who 
invented it in 1867 as a 
hobby, Christopher Latham 
Sholes, had little faith in its 
acceptance? . . . that the 
earliest commercial models 
employed a treadle, similar 
to the sewing machine, to 
move the carriage back to 
its starting point at the end 
of a line? 

These facts and others 
centering around early pro- 
motional struggles were 
unearthed by Professor 
Richard N. Current, whose 
research into the origin of 
the typewriter led to the 
writing of the book, “The 
Typewriter and the Men 
Who Made It,” published 
by the University of Illinois 
Press. E. Remington & 
Sons, of Ilion, N.Y., sewing 
machine and gun makers, 
were manufacturers of the 
treadle-type model. 








aids to sound credit decisions....., 


Four important questions are answered by Credit Interchange Reports, 


When you have these answers, you make sound credit decisions. 


Coad Interchange Bureaus | 


CENTRAL OFFICES i the NATIONAL ‘ASSOCIATION 


512-514 Arcade Guiding of CREDIT MEN 
ST.LOUIS 3, MO: 
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Thousands of Credit Executives have found Credit Interchange Reports 
vital in their business. Many have been consistent users for more than 25 
years...Without obligation, ask the Bureau serving your area for details. 


If you prefer, write 
Credit Interchange Bureaus 
than 50 principe! | NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of CREDIT MEN 
ei 512-14 Areade Building . . . ST. LOUIS 1. MO. 
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heneral Staff Moves Up to Command Posts 
As Tempo of Chicago Congress Plans Quickens 


DVANCING all along the line, 
A members of the general staff 
have moved into forward posi- 
tions for Operation “C”, Chicago, 
and the 59th Annual Credit Congress 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men, May 8-12. 

General executive and advisory 
committee members, those concen- 
trating upon Group meetings, the 
program for general sessions, enter- 
tainment, and the many other duties 
that make up the composite, the 
Convention, are named, organized, 
functioning, and boosting the tempo 
of preparation. 

From the general chairman, V. A. 
Bingham, general credit manager of 
the Macwhyte Company of Kenosha, 
Wis., president of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men; from the 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, L. T. Hadley, general credit 
manager, Goodman Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago; and from the 
chairman of the advisory committee, 
G. T. Thomas, manager of credits 
and accounting of the Sherwin- 
Williams Company, come assurances 
that the progress of planning is keep- 
ing pace with the objective to make 
the convention at the Conrad Hilton 
hotel the front liner of credit con- 
gresses. 

VeRNON A. BINGHAM, since joining 
the Macwhyte company 28 years ago, 
has made a special business of ad- 
vancement of the credit profession 
through organization, has served on 
every committee of the Chicago as- 
sociation since becoming a member, 
in 1925. He is a native of Winona, 
Minn., and is a graduate of New 
York University, class of 1924. Af- 
fliation with the Macwhyte Com- 
pany followed brief activity in ad- 
vertising and stock brokerage and a 
period as credit manager for the 
Chicago office of Canada Dry 
Gingerale Company. 


W. M. EDENS 


E. E. DIEHL 
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LELAND T. HADLEY, first vice presi- 
dent of the Chicago association, has 
made important contributions to the 
educational program of organized 
credit. At Babson Institute, Boston, 
he conducted classes in credit and 
finance for the Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management, 
National Association of Credit Men, 
and performed a similar service at 
the University of Wisconsin. Grad- 


uate of Earlham College, he took 
specialized courses at the University 
of Chicago before becoming asso- 
ciated with the Goodman Manufac- 
turing Company, where he has been 
manager of credits for 25 years. 





Vv. A. BINGHAM 


L. T. HADLEY 


G. T. THOMAS 


P. R. GROSS H. J. CUNNINGHAM 





G. T. THomas, chairman of the ad- 
visory committee for the Credit 
Congress and past president of the 
Chicago association, is manager of 
credits and accounting for the 
Sherwin-Williams company, Chi- 
cago. The paint company has ap- 
proximately 750 branch offices, 67 of 
them members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. In his 20 
years in the Chicago association Mr. 
Thomas has been on most commit- 
tees and moved on successively to 
membership on the board of direc- 
tors, to vice president, president, 
councillor. 


Liaison Officer for Bank Panel 

Witt1am M. EDENs, vice general 
chairman, who was liaison officer for 
the Robert Morris Associates in ar- 
ranging the bank panel for the 
Credit Congress at Montreal, as the 
chairman of the Associates’ commit- 
tee on cooperation with mercantile 
credit executives, is assistant con- 
troller in charge of the credit de- 
partment of the Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago. After graduation from the 
University of Illinois and the grad- 
uate school of business administra- 
tion of Harvard University, Mr. 
Edens became associated with Con- 
tinental Illinois and was made audi- 
tor. He is on the board of the Union 
League Club of Chicago and is sec- 
ond vice president of the Chicago 
association. 

Earu E. Dien, vice general chair- 
man, is district treasury manager of 
the Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, councillor and immediate past 
president of the Chicago association. 
From attendance at the University 
of Pittsburgh and the Duquesne Uni- 
versity he went to Westinghouse in 
1920. From 1922 to 1924 he was in 
the income tax division of the U. S. 
Treasury Department, then returned 

(Turn to Column 1, following page) 
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to Westinghouse and served in the 
Pittsburgh, Atlanta and St. Louis 
offices before his Chicago advent 
nine years ago. 


Also Held Government Office 

VicE GENERAL CHAIRMAN PAUL R. 
Gross, from assistant credit manager 
of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion in 1952 was advanced to credit 
manager of the western area with 
headquarters in Chicago, where he is 
a director of the credit association. 
Mr. Gross had been regional credit 
manager for the War Assets Ad- 
ministration and before that was 
connected with the Continental IIli- 
nois National Bank and the General 
Electric Credit Corporation. 


H. J. CuNNINGHAM, vice general 
chairman for the Credit Congress 
and treasurer of the Chicago asso- 
ciation, is credit and office manager 
of the radio and television division 
of the Stromberg-Carlson Com- 
pany. Native of Chicago, he attended 
Northwestern University. After sev- 
eral years as assistant credit man- 
ager of the Hurley Machine Com- 
pany he became credit manager of 
Revere Electric Supply Company. 
He joined Stromberg-Carlson in 
1947. He has been president of the 
Electrical Credit Association. 


Veteran of Convention Direction 

Bup (S. J.) Hamer is a veteran of 
N.A.C.M. convention direction, in 
the role of director since 1951. He 
was also assistant executive man- 
ager of National, and manager of the 
Credit Interchange Bureaus, before 
becoming secretary-manager of the 
Minneapolis Association of Credit 
Men. He had joined National in 
1934 as a salesman, advancing to as- 
sistant manager of the Central Credit 
Interchange offices in St. Louis and 
then manager of the bureaus in 1945. 

Au. (Alexander G.) Porrer, secre- 
tary to. the Credit Congress execu- 
tive committee, has been executive 
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manager of the Chicago association 
the last two years, going to that office 
from manager of sales and promotion 
of the Credit Managers Association 
of Northern and Central California 
and assistant to O. H. Walker, secre- 
tary and executive manager. Grad- 
uate of Marquette University’s 
school of business administration, he 
was assistant to the sales manager 








General Staff 
1955 Credit Congress 


General Chairman 


V. A. Bingham 


Chairman Executive Committee 


L. T. Hadley 


Chairman Advisory Committee 
G. T. Thomas 


Vice-General Chairmen 
W. M. Edens 
E. E. Diehl 
P. R. Gross 
H. J. Cunningham 


Convention Director 


S. J. Haider 


Secretary Executive Committee 
Al. Potter 





of Fairbanks, Morse & Company in 
Milwaukee and Chicago; 1938-40 as- 
sistant to the eastern sales manager 
of Link Belt Company (Stoker Di- 
vision) in Philadelphia with charge 
of office and credits; three years 
office and credit manager of Cali- 
fornia Builders Supply Company 
(Oakland, Calif.), and office and 
credit manager of Shields-Harper & 
Company. He was a student and ad- 
ministrative assistant at the N.A.C.M. 
Graduate School at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 
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Hilton (left). 


ad 


Conrad 





Mrs. Ida L. Reed, 79, Dies; 
Once Headed St. Joseph Unit 
Mrs. Ida Low Reed, 79, for 29 
years credit manager of the Douglas 
Candy Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 
died at a rest home in that city. Mrs. 
Reed was the first woman to be 
named president of the St. Joseph 
Association of Credit Men (1939-40). 
In 1940 she was a delegate to the 
Toronto conference, the first woman 
elected to the N.A.C.M. nominations 
committee. She was active in civic 
affairs and was a member of the 
Daughters of the American Colonists 
of the Old Plymouth Colony and the 
Society of Mayflower Descendants. 


F. W. Steinmeyer Dies at 73; 
Headed Pacific Mills Credits 

Fred W. Steinmeyer, 73, retired 
credit manager of Pacific Mills, New 
York City, died unexpectedly at his 
Woodstock, N.Y., summer home. He 
was active in the New York Credit 
and Financial Management Associa- 
tion, the Wool Club and the 475 
Club, and had completed 40 years in 
the credit field at the time of his 
retirement in 1947. 


Dorothy McCloskey Dies 

Miss Dorothy McCloskey, assistant 
treasurer of the Union Bag and 
Paper Corporation, New York City, 
died after an illness which prevented 
her active participation in the work 
of the National Paper Industry 
Credit Group which she had helped 


organize. 


John Fischer 

John Fischer, for many _ yeat’s 
credit manager of M. R. Sanders 
Sons, Inc., Cincinnati, was killed in 
an automobile accident in Florida. 
Mrs. Fischer also died in the acci- 
dent. 
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Federal Financial Policies 

Aired at Sioux City Gathering 

Bgenammge financial policies 
were the target of scrutiny by 

business leaders at the Tri-State 

Credit Conference held in Sioux 

City, Iowa. 

Speaker David Graham, financial 
vice president, Standard Oil'Com- 
pany, Chicago, signified approval of 
Administration policies in the areas 
of reduced spending, taxes and 
credit. He pointed to his company’s 
program for spending $500 millions 
for expansion or replacement of 
equipment and product improvement 
over the period 1954-55, with $277 
millions already expended. 

Nathaniel Leverone, chairman of 
the board, Canteen Company, Chi- 
cago, warned of the gradual loss of 
liberty that is possible through con- 
centration of power in the federal 
government, which has become “the 
largest producer of power, the larg- 
est landlord, the largest lending 
agency, and the largest lessor and 
user of warehouse space.” 

Edwin B. Moran, secretary and. as- 
sistant executive manager, N.A.C.M., 
in a banquet address predicted that 
the first quarter of next year will be 
good for those businessmen who 
have learned to operate in the buy- 
ers’ market. Dale C. Putnam, sec- 
retary, Metz Baking Company, Sioux 
City, presided. 

J. E. Ledbetter, assistant secretary, 
Northrup & King Company, Minne- 
apolis, had as his topic “Credit Men 
vs. Salesmen.” 

Panelists presenting “Viewpoints 
on Financial Statements” were: 
(banker) William Heimmermann, 
Northwest Security National Bank, 
Sioux Falls, S.D.; (credit man) 
Marion M. Coons, secretary-treas- 
urer, Chariton Wholesale Grocery, 
Chariton, Iowa; (agency) Howard 
Wade, district manager, Dun & Brad- 
street, Omaha; (accountant) Louis 
S. Goldberg, accountant and at- 
torney, Sioux City. W. Don Eck, 
credit manager, Paxton & Gallagher 
Co., Omaha, was moderator. 

John S. Haver, Live Stock Na- 
tional Bank, Sioux City, was general 
chairman and R. S. Bentson, Iowa 
Public Service Co., Sioux City, was 
co-chairman for the 30th annual Tri- 
State Credit Conference which 
brought 200 delegates together from 
Iowa, Nebraska and South Dakota. 

Mayor George W. Young of Sioux 
City welcomed the delegates and Dr. 
Cecil H. Bliss discussed “The Ten 
Commandments for Success.” The 
Central Iowa Unit, N.A.C.M., Des 
Moines, presented a skit “The Good 
Samaritan.” The Des Moines Asso- 
ciation will be host to the 1955 con- 
ference. 








New! 


“CREDIT MANAGEMENT— 


CAREER WITH A FUTURE’ 


...an Audio-Visual INTRODUCTION TO CREDIT MANAGEMENT 


...A fifteen-minute, sound, color, 
35mm. film strip for use in high 
schools and colleges and in orien- 
tation programs in business! 


. .. about Credit Management... 





An excellent piece of public rela- 
tions material for the local Asso- 
ciation. 


INCLUDES: 


Opportunities for bright 
career in credit! 


Sree 


Job Opportunities 

Job security 

Promotion possibilities 
Experience requirements 
Educational background 


Emphasized is interesting, 
challenging nature of credit 
work 


AVAILABLE NOW! 


Purchase (film strip and record) $20. 
Rental $5 per day. 





A young man asks .. . 





"CREDIT MANAGEMENT— 
CAREER WITH A FUTURE" 


from— 


Audio-Visual Extension Service 
Bernard M. Baruch School of Business 
City College of New York 
17 Lexington Avenue 


New York I, New York 


Produced in co-operation with NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT and CREDIT RESEARCI| 
FOUNDATION of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN. 
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MISS H. J]. PREBISH, of Allen Cooler Ventilator, Inc., Detroit, is now chairman of the 
fraud prevention committee of the Detroit Association of Credit Men, succeeding 
the late David Robertson of The Detroit Edison Co. In the picture, taken just before the 
sudden passing of Mr. Robertson, the two were seated at the head of the table. Others 
on the committee (seated, | to r): Louis F. Davis, association secretary-manager; R. K. 
Anderson, The Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit; Harold Somlyo, Kasle Steel 
Corp.; Miss Prebish and Mr. Robertson; Lonnie Brashear, investigation, Detroit; Fred- 
erick H. Schrop, National Association of Credit Men; John H. Frazier, Great Lakes Steel 


Corp., N.A.C.M. director. 


STANDING (i to r): R. L. Griffin, National Bank of Detroit; Harry Kester, Detroit 
Edison Co.; E. C. Lockman, assistant secretary-manager, Detroit association, and Howard 
A. Gagnon, Detroit Ball Bearing Co. of Michigan. 


Credit’s Job to Help Retailers Sell, 
Speakers Tell Philadelphia Conferees 


HE wholesale credit man’s duty 

as advisor to his retailer custom- 
ers, credit aids to build sales, the 
potentials of marginal accounts, and 
development of the decision-making 
role of the credit executive were 
among the themes developed by 
speakers and panelists at the Tri- 
State Conference held in Philadel- 
phia. 

“It is the wholesale credit man’s 
responsibility to counsel his retailer 
customers because theirs is a part- 
nership in the job of moving goods 
from the factory to the consumer,” 
Norman A. Jackson, Chester H. 
Roth Co., Inc., New York, said in 
summarizing the wearing apparel 
group panel discussion for which he 
was chairman. 


Excessive Inventories Problem 

Warning against the danger of 
excessive inventories, panelist Al- 
bert T. Rahner, William F. Fretz 
& Son, Inc., Doylestown, Pa., cited 
“complete analysis of profit and loss 
figures as a basis for constructive 
criticism and better retail inventory 
control.” Willard W. Thomas, Cam- 
pus Sweater & Sportswear Co., 
Cleveland, was moderator of the ap- 
parel group’s panel on “Survey, Sell, 
Service.” 

Compromise settlements by ap- 
pliance dealers and distributors were 
attacked in the home furnishings 
industry group. G. A. Paterno, cred- 
it manager, Philco Distributors, Inc., 
New York, voiced the opinion that 
“compromise settlements have a 
tendency to make other merchants 
who are under some financial stress 


become unconcerned about their 
business affairs”. He said it was 
“placing a premium on incompetence 
in business to accept such settle- 
ments.” 

Elimination of detail work, to 
leave the credit executive free for 
the greater responsibility of deci- 
sion-making, was urged by panelist 
William W. Stebbins, Cannon Mills, 
Inc., New York, at the textile indus- 
try meeting. He described a new sys- 
tem, adopted by his company a year 
ago, which has speeded up order 
processing and reduced credit de- 
partment expense. Under the plan, 
accounts are formed into two groups, 
orders from one group being sent 
directly to the mill, orders in the 
second group going to the credit 
department for checking. Rating 
scales which permit automatic credit 
approvals and shipping limits for a 
specific period without credit av- 
proval were among the automatic 
procedures outlined by Alfred H. C. 
Peterson, John P. Maguire & Co., 
Inc., New York, to eliminate the 
overloading of credit files. George 
E. Gaba, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., 
New York, was chairman of the 
textile groun’s session. 

A. Edward Southgate, The Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., 
Philadelphia, vice president of the 
eastern division, N.A.C.M., welcomed 
the delegates to the 39th assembly of 
District 2, N.A.C.M. 

William R. Dunn, General Foods 
Corporation, first vice president, 
New York Credit and Financial 
Management Association, chair- 
maned the Friday session, which had 
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as principal speaker Walter J. 
Simons, assistant treasurer, Chrysler 
Corp., Detroit. 

Introduced by Horace C. Jones, 
treasurer, James Lees & Sons Co., 
Bridgeport, Pa. a case study was 
presented on new markets. 

At the president’s luncheon, pre- 
sided over by J. Leroy Vosburg, 
Fernald & Co., who heads The Credit 
Men’s Association of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, writer Thomas J. Raser, 
Jr., the “Roger Bell” of Ladies Home 
Journal, discussed the new selling 
role of the credit manager. 

Stephen F. Sayer, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia, immedi- 
ate past president of the host asso- 
ciation and general chairman of the 
conference, presided at the banquet 
which had as guest speaker Henry 
H. Heimann, executive vice presi- 
dent, National Association of Credit 
Men. 

Charles M. Hanna, industrial con- 
sultant and author, spoke on “The 
Conquest of Confusion” at the Sat- 
urday meeting, which had as chair- 
man Harry Pfost, Simmons Co., 
councilor, The New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Credit Executives. The same 
day Mrs. Constance H. Dallas, coun- 
cilwoman of the City of Philade!vhia, 
was guest speaker at the Credit 
Women’s luncheon. 


Credit Women Hear Talk on 
Aborigines’ Credit System 
(Picture on page 42) 

Pacific Northwest credit women 
bridged centuries in their annual 
conference program at Tacoma, 
which featured a talk on aboriginal 
Indian “credit” customs and a forum 
discussion on the requisites of a 
modern credit executive. One dele- 
gate from each city participated. 
“The Indian Credit System—the 
Potlatch” was the subject of a talk 
by Dr. Erna Gunther, professor and 
executive officer of the department 
of anthropology, University of 
Washington, and director of the 
Washington State Museums. 

Miss Elma Hanson, Blake, Moffitt 
& Towne, Seattle, past president of 
the Seattle Credit Women’s Group, 
currently N.A.C.M. membership 
committee liaison representative with 
credit women’s groups, spoke on 
“Our National Objectives.” Mrs. Aili 
E. Steinmetz, Athletic Supply Co., 
Seattle, northwest representative of 
National’s credit women’s executive 
committee, discussed “Our Part in 
Their Fulfillment.” 

The Tacoma Credit Women were 
hosts to the conferees, from Seattle, 
Spokane, Portland and Vancouver 
(B.C.). Mrs. Frances Moe, City of 
Tacoma utilities division, was con- 
ference chairman. 
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AT AN ANNIVERSARY TRIBUTE to 
Henry J]. Lamb, executive manager, Boston 
Credit Men’s Association: (1 to r) J. F. 
Madden, manager of credits, Nicholson File 
Co., Providence, R.I. and N.A.C.M. direc- 
tor; H. T. Farrell, executive secretary, 
Rhode Island Association of Credit Men; 
Mr. Lamb and Mrs. Lamb; J. N. Jones, 
treasurer, Decatur & Hopkins Co., Boston, 
National director; and Ralph H. Mullane, 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., president of 
the Boston association, which Mr. Lamb 
has served 25 years. 








Nominations for Zebra Award 
Go Before Committee April 1 

Nominations for the annual award 
of the Royal Order of Zebras will be 
gathered April 1, 1955, for the selec- 
tion committee. Formal presentation 
will be made at the 59th Annual 
Credit Congress, in Chicago’s Conrad 
Hilton hotel, May 8 to 12. 

The award is to the man or woman 
who makes the outstanding con- 
tribution of membership gain for the 
National Association of Credit Men. 
Affiliated associations already have 
their campaigns underway. 


Cheap Credit Is Confiscatory, 
Heimann Says at Bakersfield 

Cheap credit as an economic cure- 
all was scored by Henry H. Heimann, 
executive vice president, N.A.C.M., 
in an address before the Bakersfield 
Chapter, Credit Managers Associa- 
tion of Southern California. ‘“Much 
respect for credit,” which he called 
second only to the development of 
atomic energy as a powerful factor 
in a progressive world, “goes out of 
the window when it is scattered 
about without a sound basis. Cheap 
money makes for inflation and a 
synthetic prosperity, and thus be- 
comes a confiscatory tax on people 
who invest in bonds and notes, or 
those who are owners of savings ac- 
counts and life insurance policies.” 

Mr. Heimann pointed out that dis- 
honest or unethical deals with gov- 
ernment money are one result of 
heavy federal spending. He warned 
against the “cession of self-reliance 
for reliance on government, which is 
the sure road to socialism.” 

Clyde E. Stickler, Bakersfield 
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Paper Co., is president of the 
Bakersfield unit, one of the younger 
members of the association, organ- 
ized less than a year. 


Active in Southern California 
credit progress is Lorne D. Duncan, 
past president of the national asso- 
ciation and retired general credit 
manager of the National Distillers 
Products Corp., who now is a busi- 
ness consultant in Santa Barbara. 


Credit Women’s Group Is 
Newly Organized in Dallas 


Miss Clere Pearl Chunn of the 
Moore-DeGrazier Company is presi- 
dent of a Credit Women’s Group 
formed at Dallas. Other officers are: 
Vice president, Miss Toni Duck, The 
Lofland Co.; secretary, Mrs. Nina 
Belle White, Bosco Bolt Nut Screw 
Co., Inc.; treasurer, Miss C. P. 
Holmes, Samuel A. Ellsbury Co. 





Mrs. Mary C. Oakes has taken 
over the duties of president of the 
San Diego Group following the res- 
ignation of President Mary C. Smith. 





Miss Clara Welsh is the new presi- 
dent of the Tulsa Credit Women’s 
Group. 


George “Junior Republic” Elects 


Harold S. Seal, assistant vice 
president, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York, has been elected treasur- 
er of the George “Junior Republic”, 
‘teen-age community which dupli- 
cates adult U.S. legislative, govern- 
ment and law enforcement activities 
on its 660-acre domain at Freeville, 
in New York state’s Finger Lake re- 
gion. 
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Favorable Business Clime Seen 
By North Central Credit Men 


An optimistic business outlook for 
the region was noted by speakers at 
the 38th annual North Central Credit 
Conference which met in St. Paul, 
Minn. E. L. Andersen, president, 
H. B. Fuller Company, St. Paul, at- 
tributed the brighter prospects to the 
development of new or expanding 
industries, such as oil and taconite. 


Henry H. Heimann, executive vice 
president, National Association of 
Credit Men, predicted fall business 
on the whole would be very favor- 
able. 


Alan C. McIntosh, who is pub- 
lisher of the Star-Herald, Luverne, 
and president of the National Edi- 
torial Association, was _ principal 
speaker at the dinner meeting. 

Howard L. Johnson, credit man- 
ager, Lyon Chemicals, Inc., is presi- 
dent of the St. Paul Association of 
Credit Men. W. T. Wilke, Jr., vice. 
president and treasurer, Borchert 
Ingersoll Inc., association immediate 
past president, was conference chair- 
man. Ten industry meetings and 
panel discussions were other high- 
lights of the conference program. 
Participating were credit executives 
from Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, and the Winnipeg division of 
the Canadian Credit Men’s Trust As- 
sociation, Ltd. Hosts to next year’s 
regional conference will be the 
Duluth-Superior District Credit As- 
sociation, of which R. F. Wisch, 
treasurer, Baxter Corp., is president, 
and W. O. Nice, office manager of the 
Duluth office of Armour & Co., is 
secretary. 






Win Confidence of Your Sales Staff, 
Pacific Southwest Executives Urged 


ALLING upon credit. executives 

assembled at San». Diego, Calif., 
to rededicate themselves to the 
ideals of American «freedom, the 
president of the National. Association 
of Credit Men, C. Herbert Bradshaw, 
general credit manager of Bausch & 
Lomb Co., Rochester, N.Y:, urged 
his listeners: “Exercise your voting 
privilege, to elect men and women 
to public office who put duty and 
trust above ambition and private 
gain, and to lend your support to all 


that is best in our community life.” . 


“Credit men must win the con- 
fidence of their firm’s salesmen by 
proving to them that they are 100 
per cent behind the making of sales,” 
emphasized Norvel V. Jones, secre- 
tary-treasurer, E. J. Stanton & Son, 
Inc., Los Angeles, treasurer of the 
National Institute of Credit and 
chairman of the Wholesale Lumber 
Group of Southern California, in a 
panel discussion of “The Selling Side 
of Credit.” 

The San Diego Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association was host to the 
350 executives gathered for the 
Pacific Southwest Credit Conference 
which met in two-day session to dis- 
cuss many phases of credit opera- 
tions. Speakers included C. E. Ear- 
hart, president, Federal Reserve 
Bank of San Francisco; Dr. Robert 
E. Burns, president, College of the 
Pacific, Stockton; Elmo Trimble, 
secretary-treasurer, Wilson Paper 
Co., Los Angeles, vice president of 
the western division, N.A.C.M.; and 
Henry H. Heimann, executive vice 
president of the national association. 

“Much of the business improve- 
ment is synthetic,” declared Mr. Hei- 
mann in his discussion of the ques- 





COLUMBUS CREDIT MEN at both wholesale and retail levels again fou 


tion “How Sound Is Our Readjust- 
ment.” Mr. Heimann declared that 
“as a result, we face a much sharper 
problem of readjustment sometime 
in the future.” 

Ralph W. Rohrbach, Pacific 
Wholesale Electric Co., is president 
and Lawrence Holzman is executive 
secretary-manager of the San Diego 
Wholesale Credit Men’s Association. 
Philip H. Davenport, Southern 
Equipment & Supply Co., immediate 
past president of the host association, 
was general conference chairman. 
Don C. Dickinson, president of the 
Security Trust & Savings Bank, a 
past president of the association, 
presided at the luncheon honoring 
Mr. Bradshaw. 


Heath Is District Governor 
of the Rotary Intérnational 
Newest honor to come to F. Clif- 
ford Heath, credit manager, Seal- 
right Company, Inc., Fulton, N.Y., is 
appointment as district governor of 
Rotary International, district 253. 
Mr. Heath is a past president (for 
two terms) of the Syracuse Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, a past national 
director, and author of the “Credit 
Problem of the Month” which ap- 
peared in CFM in July, 1953. He 
became credit manager of Sealright 
in 1940. The company makes and 
distributes food products, ice cream 
and milk containers and milk bottle 
closures. 


Jack Ivory Dies in Crash 

Jack Ivory, executive vice presi- 
dent of Hunter Douglas Corporation, 
Riverside, Calif., lost his life in an 
airplane crash. 





nd common ground for interchange of ideas at the second 





CALENDAR OF 
COMING EVENTS 





Datias, TEXAS 

January 14-15, 1955 

Annual Conference of Secretary- 
Managers of the N.A.C.M. South- 
west District 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

January 20, 1955 

Credit Research Foundation Con- 
ference 


o, 
~~ 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 

March 7-8, 1955 

Annual Conference of Secretary- 
Managers, N.A.C.M. Eastern Divi- 
sion 

BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 

March 17-18, 1955 

Annual Northwest Credit Confer- 
ence, comprising Washington, Ore- 
gon and Idaho 

CuricaGco, ILLINOIS 

May 8-12, 1955 

59th Annual Credit Conference and 
Convention, National Association 
of Credit Men. 


e, 
~~ 


STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 

July 3-16, 1955 

Stanford University Session of the 
N.A.C.M. Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management 


o, 
~ 


HANOVER, NEw HAMPSHIRE 

July 31-August 13, 1955 

Dartmouth College Session of the 
N.A.C.M. Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management 





annual dinner meeting, which brought together almost 200 credit executives. The members of the Columbus Credit Association and 
the Columbus Retail Credit Association (this year’s host) heard guest speaker Dr. Paul Brown, professor of marketing, Obio State 
University, who discussed “Human Engineering in Your Business.” A. M. Sutherland, The Mills Mutuals, is president, and D. M. 
Forsyth, Hercules Box Co., secretary, Columbus Credit Association; R. L. Horn, General American Credits, was program chairman. 
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MANAGEMENT TN THE NEWS 





R. H. BUCHHEIT 


J. W. TAPP 


Branch Credit Manager Has 
String of Company’s Awards 

R. H. BucHHEIT, named manager 
of branch credits for the Gulf States 
region of The Sherwin-Williams 
Company at Dallas, Texas, has set 
some kind of record as winner of 
company awards. From 1930 to 
1942 he was a consistent winner of 
the company’s annual contests as 
cashier top-notcher in the various 
cities where he was then assigned, 
and in 1930 his charge-off was 
$47, second lowest in the company. 
Mr. Buchheit began with Sherwin- 
Williams 29 years ago as a book- 
keeper at Cincinnati and has held 
posts as chief price clerk, cashier, 
branch manager, and zone auditor 
before going to Dallas in 1944 as 
supervising auditor. He has been 
active in local association affairs 
wherever based, particularly in 
Louisville (Ky.), Dallas, and Atlanta 
where he helped organize the Build- 
ing Material Group. 


Tapped for Vice Chairman 
of Bank of America Board 

JEssE W. Tapp, executive vice 
president of the Bank of America 
at San Francisco, has been named 
vice chairman of the board and has 
additionally assumed the duties of 
senior officer in the Southern Cali- 
fornia area. His office is in the Los 
Angeles headquarters of the bank. 
Fred A. Ferroggiaro has been ad- 
vanced to chairman of the board, to 
succeed A. J. Gock, who retired as 
chairman and senior officer for 
Southern California. 

Holder of numerous policy-mak- 
ing posts, Mr. Tapp addressed the 
8th annual Credit Congress of the 
N.A.C.M. at San Francisco on the 
subject of agriculture’s relationship 
to our national economy (excerpts 
from his speech were published in 
CFM July, page 28). He is a mem- 
ber of two of President Eisenhower’s 
commissions, the commission on for- 


eign economic policy and the com- 
mission on_ agricultural policy; 
chairman of the agricultural com- 
mission of the American Bankers 
Association and a member of its 
credit policy commission. 


Construction Equipment Head 
Is Active in Industry Group 


The new president of Bay City 
Shovels, Inc., Bay City, Mich., Don- 
ald E. Hawkins, had been secretary 
and treasurer since 1947 and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors since 
1943. He succeeds Morgan Ramsay, 
who retired because of ill health. 
Mr. Hawkins will continue to dis- 
charge the duties of treasurer in his 
new post. A graduate of Ferris In- 


stitute, he went with the company in 
1928. He has been an active mem- 
ber of the National Construction 
Machinery Credit Group since its 
inception. 





es, 
D. E. HAWKINS 


J. G. MARTIN 


Bank Credits Foundation for 
Regional Treasury Manager 


The seven years that J. G. Martin, 
regional treasury manager, Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, Atlanta, 
Ga., was with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta he describes as the 
period in which he received his 
“basic credit education.” He worked 
then under the guidance of V. K. 
Bowman, a vice president of that 
institution. In 1937 he joined West- 
inghouse as a credit correspondent 
and was advanced to regional treas- 
ury manager of the southeastern re- 
gion in 1951. He now has been 
named president of the Georgia As- 
sociation of Credit Management, Inc. 

Mr. Martin was born in the capital 
city of Georgia 42 years ago and is 
that rarity in Atlanta, “a native 
Atlantan.” He holds the LL.B. of 
Atlanta Law School. He has five 
sons, each of whom bears a name 
beginning with the letter “J’”—Joe, 
Jim, Jack, Jere and Julian. The 
latest one was added this June. 





‘Always be Progressive” Is 
Tennessee Executive’s Creed 


With “progressive thinking in all 
undertakings” as his creed, R. Zirkle 
Hensley, assistant secretary, Greene 
Hardware & Supply Company, 
Kingsport, Tenn., finds following 
this principle a never-failing stim- 
ulus to improved executive action. 
The new president of the Appala- 
chian Association of Credit Men was 
born in Roane County, Kingston, 
Tenn., 38 years ago. In 1936 he went 
to work for a Kingsport hardware 
concern. Returning from Army 
service in 1946 he entered the em- 
ploy of the Greene Hardware Com- 
pany, and was elected assistant 
secretary in charge of sales in 1946. 
He is president of the civic club. 


Credit Is Gateway to High 
Rank for Bluegrass Lawyer 


A year of school teaching and a 
period in the private practice of law 
confirmed Berl Boyd’s faith that in 
credit lay the path to opportunity. 
Recently Mr. Boyd was advanced to 
vice president and assistant treas- 
urer, Belknap Hardware and Mfg. 
Company, Louisville. Previously he 
had been assistant treasurer and 
general credit manager. Following 
studies at Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College and the University 
of Chicago, and receipt of his LL.B. 
from the University of Kentucky in 
1922, he practiced law for two years, 
joined Belknap in the credit depart- 
ment, where he has been employed 
continuously except for a period of 
military service. His lieutenant 
colonelcy is not the “courtesy” kind 
for which his native state is famous, 
but was won through duty in World 
War II. 

Mr. Boyd is chairman of the Credit © 
Education Committee, N.A.C.M., and 
a member of the president’s advisory 
council. He was president of the 
Louisville Credit Men’s Association 
1940-41. 





BERL BOYD 


R. Z. HENSLEY 
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Reviewing a Year of Credit and Financial Management in Print 


AN INDEX TO ARTICLES PUBLISHED IN 1954 


Accounting 
Facts All-Important Now—Symposium 
Page 8, Apr. 
Three-Dimensional Focus 
Part 1 Page 22, Mar. 
Part 2 Page 20, Apr. 


Bank Credit Policies 
Credit and Money ‘Lubricate the 


Economy Page 16, Mar. 
Bank-Trade Inter-Aid—Panel 
Page 8, June 


Revise Instalment Credit Controls 
Page 30, Aug. 
Cooperation of Banker, Accountant and 
Credit Executive Page 8, Dec. 
Bankruptcy 
Blind Acceptance of Debtor’s Offer 
Page 30, Sept. 


Book Reviews, Films 
and Records 


Better Sales through Credit 
Page 21, May 


Page 22, July 


Business Finance Handbook 
Page 28, Mar. 


Page 33, Sept. 
Page 22, July 


Case Method at Harvard Business 
School Page 30, Nov. 


Credit Dept.—Training Ground for Bank 
Loan Officer Page 24, May 


Credit Management Year Book 
Page 30, Nov. 


Dictionary of Business and Industry 
Page 33, Sept. 


Easy Lessons in Relaxation (recording) 


Biography of a Bank 


Business Forecasting 


Business Policy 


Page 26, Feb. 
Effective Letters in Business 

Page 30, Nov. 
Executive as a Human Chemist 

Page 35, Oct. 
Executive Pay Plans Page 28, Mar. 
Fairchild’s Financial Manual 

Page 30, Nov. 
Family Finance Page 24, Jan. 


Get Rich in Spite of Yourself 
Page 33, Sept. 


How to Save Taxes through Proper 
Accounting Page 33, Sept. 

Instalment Sales Financing 
Page 24, May 


It’s Everybody’s Business (film) 
Page 35, Oct. 


Book Reviews (cont'd.) 


Learning Parliamentary Procedure 
Page 33, Sept. 


Lifetime Investment Program 
Page 33, Sept. 


Long-Form Report Practice 


Page 30, Apr. 
Managing Securities Page 28, Aug. 


Office Organization and Management 
Page 30, Apr. 


Page 33, Sept. 


Practical Financial Statement Analysis 
Page 40, Oct. 


Regulation of Trade, a Case and Text- 
book Page 31, June 


Retirement Handbook Page 31, June 


Personal Finance 


Sale Begins When Customer Says No 
Page 26, Feb. 


Standards We Raise Page 24, Jan. 
Successful Sales Management 

Page 30, Apr. 
Technique of Creative Thinking 

Page 28, Aug. 


What Salesmen Should Know about 
Credit and Collections Page 24, Jan. 


Collections 


Best Collector Best Liked by Customer 
~Page 20, Aug. 


No Place for Guesswork in Buyer’s 
Market Page 22, Nov. 


NOTE: Cross-indexing of 
the many subjects discussed 
indirectly under the general 
topies in symposiums and 
debates-in-print necessarily 
would make this Index too 
cumbersome for ready ref- 
erence. Therefore, see the 
heading “Symposiums” for 
impinging subjects. 





Compromise Settlements 


Moral Fiber vs. Compromise Settle- 
ments Page 31, Sept. 


Consumer Credit 


Consumer Credit—Sire of Mass Output 
Page 12, Apr. 
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Editorials by 
Henry H. Heimann 


Justice for Both Page 4, Jan. 
We Cannot Be Weaklings Page 4, Feb. 


Protected Tax Evaders Page 4, Mar. 
Internal Dangers Page 4, Apr. 
Eclipsed by Propaganda Page 4, May 
On the Socialistic Highway 

Page 4, June 
A Staggering Program Page 4, July 
Fewer Speeches, Less Ghost-Writing 

Page 4, Aug. 
Why Businessmen Hesitate 

Page 4, Sept. 
Fruits of Inconsistency Page 4, Oct. 
We Can Be Thankful Page 4, Nov. 

Page 4, Dec. 


A Friend to All 


Education and Training 


Stanford Graduates First Credit Man- 
agement Class Page 35, Sept. 


Dartmouth Honor Graduates 
Page 37, Oct. 


Ethics 
Growing Moral Standard Page 18, Dec. 


Export and Import 


40th National Foreign Trade Convention 
Page 27, Mar. 


Survey on Foreign Insurance 
Page 24, Apr. 


Factoring 


Westward Ho by Factoring 
Page 19, Sept. 


Financing 

Floor Plan and Open Account Systems 
Page 34, Nov. 

Forecasts 


Good Year Ahead by Working At It, 
Say Leaders Page 8, Jan. 


Reading the Mid-Year Indexes 
Page 11, Jan. 


What About 10 Years Hence? 
Page 22, Apr. 


9 Index Forecasters Ring Bell on Pro- 
duction Page 21, Sept. 


Fraud 


Check Crooks Garnering Millions 
Page 22, Sept. 
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General Business 

Point Safeguards Against Business Fail- 
ures Page 20, Apr. 

Greatest Progress Near—Heimann Key- 
note, San Francisco Page 22, June 


Built-In Flexibility Not Enough 
Page 21, July 


"Headaches"—(feature) 

Unearned Discounts; Financial State- 
ments Page 8, Sept. 

Minimum Ratio Page 38, Oct. 


Accounts Turning Marginal 
Page 40, Nov. 


A Banker’s Problem Page 29, Dec. 
History 
Romance of Credit 
Part 1 Page 33, June 
Part 2 Page 33, Aug. 
Insurance 
But Management Didn’t Listen: Hei- 
mann Message Page 8, Oct. 
Insurance Is an Asset—Symposium 
Page 9, Oct. 
Comprehensive Insurance 
Page 13, Oct. 
Records’ Insurance Page 16, Oct. 
Rehabilitation Page 18, Oct. 
Check List of Coverage Page 22, Oct. 


Earnings Insurance Simplified Form 
Page 24, Oct. 


Fire Insurance Page 28, Oct. 
Accounts Receivable Insurance 
Page 30, Oct. 


Recent Insurance Rulings 
Page 34, Oct. 


Legal Rulings and Opinions 
Fair Trade Page 25, Jan. 


Du Pont Charges Page 24, Feb. 
Decisions in Taxation Problems 
Page 20, Mar. 


Defining “In Transit” Page 30, June 
“States Rights”; Bulk Sale 


Page 26, Aug. 
Acceptance--What Is It and When? 
Page 25, Sept. 
Insurance Rulings Page 34, Oct. 
Storekeeper’s Liability Page 28, Nov. 
Management 
Today’s Recipe for Management That 
Manages Page 14, Jan. 
Make Customer’s Business Your Busi- 
ness Page 16, Feb. 
Focus of Accountant, Banker and Credit 
Executive 
Part 1 Page 22, Mar. 
Part 2 Page 20, Apr. 
Ten Rules of Credit Operation: Moran 
Page 20, May 


Management (cont'd.) 


Built-In Flexibility Not Enough 
Page 21, July 


Selling Is Business of Every Department 
(A. B. Dick) Page 22, Aug. 


Cash Forecast and Collection Budget 
Put Management on Its Toes 
Page 11, Sept. 


10 Keys to Up-to-Minute Management 
Page 16, Sept. 


Marginal Accounts 
Develop Marginal Risk, Says Top Man- 
agement—Symposium Page 8, Feb. 


Make That Borderline Account Good 
Business—Symposium Page 8, May 


Competitive Era Team—Symposium, 
Part 1 Page 8, July 
Part 2 Page 8, Aug. 


N.A.C.M. Conventions 


San Francisco: Committees 

Page 33, Jan. 
Industry Program Committees 

Page 31, Feb. 
Program Preparations Page 33, Mar. 
Auxiliary Units: Programs 

Page 34, Apr. 
General Program Page 27, May 
Industry Groups: Programs 

Page 32, May 
Heimann Keynote Address 

Page 22, June 


Convention Roundup Page 26, July 


President Messer’s Report 
Page 31, July 


Page 32, July 
Resolutions and Policies Page 33, July 
Page 36, July 
Page 39, July 


More Pictures—Industry Groups 
Page 36, Aug. 


Page 37, Aug. 


Credit Women’s Report 


Convention Pictures 
Membership Awards 


Zebras 
Get Set Now for Chicago 
Page 35, Nov. 


General Staff Moves Up Page 33, Dec. 


Office Planning and Equipment 


Good Equipment More Vital to Small 
Office Page 14, May 


Swank’s Billing System Page 16, June 


Lilliputian Clerical Costs Can Shackle 
Businesses Page 16, Aug. 


Well Equipped is Well Performed: 
Heimann Message Page 8, Nov. 
Invitation to Profits 


Interior Design at Bridgeport Brass 
Page 10, Nov. 


New Machines Put “Punch” into Com- 
plex Billing Problem Page 11, Nov. 


Page 9, Nov. 


Office Planning and Equipment 
(cont'd.) 


Hardware Company Achieves Internal 
Control Page 12, Nov. 


They Put Their Heads Together 
Page 14, Nov. 


Office Operation is Picking Up Now 
Page 15, Nov. 


An Integrated System Page 16, Nov. 
Remote Control Dictation Doubles Steno 


Output Page 19, Nov. 
Combines 5 Steps in Back-Order Con- 
trol Page 23, Nov. 
Inventory Control by Multi-Duplication 
Page 27, Nov. 
Photo Reproduction Solves Plant’s Con- 
trol Needs Page 28, Nov. 
Paperwork Flow Speeded by State Unit 
Page 29, Nov. 
Profiles 
Lorne Duncan: Retirement 
Page 34, Feb. 


C. Herbert Bradshaw Page 12, July 


A. H. Ahlers: Toledo Credit Exec. of 
Year Page 40, Sept. 
R. E. Pratt: Memphis Credit Exec. of 
Year Page 36, Oct. 
Maryan Lawson: Miss Credit of Louis- 
ville . Page 41, Oct. 


Public Relations 


Best Collector Best Liked by Customer 
Page 20, Aug. 
Failures in Public Relations Job 
Page 23, Sept. 


Community Thinking Is Management 
Duty Page 38, Sept. 


Symposiums 


What Top Management Expects of 
Credit Management Page 8, Feb. 


Facts All-Important Now, Say Account- 


ants Page 8, Apr. 
Make That Borderline Account Good 

Business Page 8, May 
Bank-Trade Inter-Aid Page 8, June 
Competitive Era Team 

Part 1 Page 8, July 

Part 2 Page 8, Aug. 
Insurance Is an Asset Page 9, Oct. 


Taxes 


Liens, Invisible Mortgages, Moneyflow 
Control; Why Overpay? Page 8, Mar. 


Legal: Decisions in Tax Cases 


Page 20, Mar. 


How 20% ~Depreciation Allowance 
Should Increase Revenue 
Page 38, Mar. 


How State and Citizen Share in Federal 
Debt Page 18, June 


Legal: Tax Decisions Page 25, Sept. 
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CREDIT AND FINANCIAL REPORTER 


i Brief Items on Credit Activities and Meetings [ 


Auspany, N.Y.—William J. Dickson, associate director of the 
Credit Research Foundation of N.A.C.M., was guest speaker 
at a joint meeting of the Eastern New York Association of 
Credit Executives and the Retail Credit Association. Mr. 
Dickson presented the National Institute of Credit Fellow 
Award to Willard Gates, American Oil Co. 


Boston, Mass.—The Boston Chapter of the National Institute 
of Credit had Robert C. Bergenheim, political reporter for 
The Christian Science Monitor, as guest speaker at a din- 
ner meeting. 


Worcester, Mass.—Benjamin F. Stacey, industrial analyst, 
The First National Bank of Boston, spoke on the national 
business situation before the Worcester County Association 
of Credit Men. 


Youncstown, On1io—“Pre-election Notes on Business and the 
Securities Markets” was the topic of Malcolm E. Lambing, 
vice president in charge of investments, People’s First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, Pittsburgh, before the 
Youngstown Association of Credit Men. 


Des Mornes, Iowa—Don E. Neiman, secretary, N.A.C.M. 
Central Iowa Unit, addressed the opening fall session of the 
Credit Women’s Club . . . Because of expanding credit as- 
sociation activity in the Quad-City area, an office has been 
rented in the Insurance Exchange Building in Davenport, 
Iowa, with Mrs. Helyn M. Walker on duty. 


Hartrorp, Conn.—How the secretary-manager of a credit 
association can help the company’s credit management was 
the theme of Henry T. Farrell, executive secretary, Rhode 
Island Association of Credit Men, addressing the Hartford 
association’s annual joint meeting with the New Haven and 
Waterbury organizations. 


CLEVELAND, Oxn1o—A five-hour training program, in con- 
junction with the annual meeting of the Cleveland Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, was devoted to the theme, “How 
to Do Your Job Better.” Wilbur D. Fulton, president, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, spoke on “How, Why 
and What the Federal Reserve Bank Does That Affects 
the Credit Executive and the General Economy”. “Tools 
to Handle Today’s Credit Problems” was the theme of a 








THEY MASTER-MINDED the shipshape operation of the 
Northwest District Conference of Credit Women, at Tacoma. 
(1 to r): Eva Carty, W. P. Fuller Co., Vice chairman; Frances 
Moe, utilities division of City of Tacoma, chairman; and Mabel 
Sandberg, publicity chairman, Tacoma Association of Credit 


Men. (Story on page 36) 
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panel with W. K. Watson, credit manager, American 
Greetings Corp.; J. W. Woodburn, assistant vice president, 
Cleveland Trust Co.; M. A. May, vice president, Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., and W. W. Thomas, secretary, Campus 
Sweater & Sportswear Co. E. B. Gausby, secretary, The 
Warner & Swasey Co., was panel moderator. “Getting 
Your Money’s Worth out of Your Membership” was ex- 
plained by association members and John C. Fredell, Jr., 
director of the fraud prevention department, N.A.C.M. 
J. A. Swaney, credit manager, Harris-Seybold Co., and 
vice president of the Cleveland association, was general 
chairman. 


MILwavKEE, Wis.—The embezzler, “a deadly destructive 
enemy of business,” was discussed before the luncheon club 
of the Milwaukee Association of Credit Men, by Urban 
Krier, assistant manager of the Milwaukee office of United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company. 


Newark, N.J.—With Marie Giesey as president conducting 
the session and Madeline S. Thomas as publicity chairman, 
a dinner meeting opened the fall activities of the New 
Jersey Credit Women’s Group. 


New York, N.Y.—The New York Credit & Financial Manage- 
ment Association, in cooperation with the New York State 
Society of Certified Public Accountants, presented a panel 
discussion on “The C.P.A. and the Credit Executive—Their 
responsibilities to each other and to the business commu- 
nity.” William G. F. Price, vice president, Bank of The 
Manhattan Co., was moderator. Participating were J. 
Henry Wendt, Graybar Electric Co.; Jerome A. Thirsk, The 
Hanover Bank; Joseph R. Smith, Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Inc., credit executives; Saul C. Hertz, Hertz & Herson, 
Stephan Chan, Eisner & Lubin, and Weldon Powell, Haskins 
& Sells, certified public accountants. 


Cincinnati, On10—Speakers at recent Credit Club luncheons 
of the Cincinnati Association of Credit Men included Clint 
Collins, certified public accountant, on “The New Tax Bill 
As It Affects Corporations”; Dr. Netting of Immanuel 
Presbyterian Church; H. H. Nieberding, attorney, on “How 
to Get the Most out of Insolvency”; William J. Schmid, 
assistant county prosecutor and local investigator for the 
N.A.C.M. Fraud Prevention Department; Bernard Kashdan, 
executive secretary, Adult Education Council; and Judson 
M. Smith, director of the Hamilton County Civil Defense 
Organization. 


Dayton, Onto—Samuel J. Schneider, National Association of 
Credit Men and former executive secretary of the Louis- 
ville Association, addressed a dinner meeting of the Dayton 
credit executives. Fred G. Hardenbrook showed movies of 
his world travels. 


Mempuis, Tenn.—“Composition and Analysis of Balance 
Sheets for Credit Purposes” was the topic of Hal W. 
Canary, of Harry M. Jay & Associates, certified public 
accountants. 


MinneEapPotis, Minn.—A forum discussion “Teamwork—Credit 
and Sales” had as panelists Carl W. Shick, sales manager, 
Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co. and for credit Frank 
G. Emrick, vice president and general manager, Range Oil 
Supply Co., at the Minneapolis Association of Credit Men 
meeting. Kenneth R. Wells, vice president, American 
National Bank & Trust Co., Chicago, spoke before a sub- 
sequent meeting on “The Credit Department’s Responsibil- 
ities for Profits.” 















“The Noblest Bourbon of Them All” 


OLD TAYLOR 


In The 
Presentation Decanter 


Most Beautiful Way 
to Give Fine Whiskey 


These handsome gift decanters of Old Taylor 
and Old Grand-Dad will be prized long after 
the last precious drop of their treasured 
bonded bourbon is gone. Each is a symbol 
of thoughtful generosity and good taste— 


“Head of the Bourbon Family” 










a pride to give and a pleasure to receive. 


Same price as standard bottle 


b OLD GRAND-DAD 


In The Classic Decanter 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKIES - 100 PROOF * BOTTLED IN BOND + THE OLD TAYLOR DISTILLERY COMPANY - THE OLD GRAND-DAD DISTILLERY COMPANY - FRANKFORT + KENTUCKY 
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—— ' ie " Here at last is a full-size completely automatic 
= — |. Burroughs Sensimatic accounting machine that is 
within the price reach of any business. 


With low original cost, the new Burroughs Sensi- 
matic “50” saves you money from the start. It 
goes right on saving, too, through lower forms 
costs, higher productive output, speedier opera- 
tion and fast operator training. 


Slip a form into its front-feed carriage and watch 
the Sensimatic “50” go to work. Talk about auto- 
matic! It totals automatically, its carriage moves, 
opens and closes automatically, it posts dates 
automatically . . . even switches automatically to 
red printing for credit postings. 


See how your business can speed accounting opera- 
tions and improve efficiency with the amazing 
new Burroughs Sensimatic “50.” Call your near- 
est Burroughs branch office for a demonstration, 
or write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 
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WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs  e 








